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White printing paper should 
be White --- but How White ? 
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Wi ITE is the most enigmatic of colors. It can be 
as mellow as old ivory or as dazzling as snow fields. 
Recognizing this,the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
has given Kleerfect and Hyfect a new, neutral 
shade of white ...a shade which minimizes eye 
fatigue and provides the most perfect background 
for any number or combination of printed colors, 


A PERFECT BACKGROUND 
FOR PRINTING INK 


This new white will render your message more 
legible, your illustrations more effective. It is the 
white chosen by outstanding publishers who 
have determined, thru tests, that it makes more 
readable the stories and articles they market. It 
is the white specified by great mail order houses 
who have demonstrated that it adds saleability to 


the merchandise they show in their catalogs. And 
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it is the white used as standard by leading adver- 
tisers who have learned that their mailing pieces 
are more effective when printed on it. 


TEST KLEERFECT OR HYFECT ON 
YOUR NEXT PRINTING JOB 


You can’t find a better color for paper than this new 
white! Like each of the other four qualities which 
make Kleerfect and Hyfect the perfectly balanced 
papers—exactly suited to modern printing needs. 
Try printing your next mailing piece, catalog or 
magazine on either of these papers; then look at 
the job critically... your selection will be justified. 

Your printer can supply Kleerfect or Hyfect and 
quote prices. For samples of printing, please ad- 


dress a request to our advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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Power Plant Market Activities 


Heavier power loads are demonstrating 
the inadequacy of obsolete units and 
stimulating the purchase of new boilers, 
stokers, turbines, engines, pumps, 


piping and other power equipment. 


For example, more than $8,500,000 


will be expended in building and equip- 


ping the thirty-one new and modernized 


power plant projects described in the 
construction news section of February 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 


Lumber mills, paint factories, oil refin- 


eries, paper mills, canning plants, 
schools, steel mills, municipal stations 
are among the industries and service in- 
stitutions represented in this list of 


planned power plant improvements. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING can 


help you get your share of this new and 
modernization business. Its 18,453 sub- 
scribers include the plant superintend- 
ents, chief engineers, operating engi- 
neers and other men who purchase or 
influence the purchase of power equip- 


ment for all services and industries. 
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Charter Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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HABIT FORMING 


Advertising buying habits are strong and fixed. The sound motion 


picture medium is new. 


We do not expect these buying habits to change suddenly—we 
are mindful of the fact that automobiles still have dashboards 
and that the hood of an automobile still resembles the back of 


a horse. 
All due to buying habits. 


We are working on the development of many profitable uses of 
the modern sound motion picture medium. Amazing totals of 
profitable facts and figures are being created. And while this new 
medium is slowly breaking down old buying habits in advertising 
it is, at the same time, solidly building up consumer buying habits 
for the aggressive and far-sighted advertisers who are making full 


use of its present and growing potentialities. 


Thus the most eloquent proof of our progress lies in the fact that, 
whereas, a few years ago not one advertiser included motion 
pictures as a definite part of his advertising appropriation, this 
medium is now included as a matter of course or habit by many 


important national advertisers. For example— 


Public Service of New Jersey breaks old customs with “Cycle of Service” 
—motion picture productions on Gas, Electricity and Transportation, 

















“THE NEW LANGUAGE 


a study for advertisers oj the mod 
ern motion picture and its ¥ 
uses will be sent to you on requese 


Your Copy of 
mluDdIO 


a INC. 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 



































IDR Wb 1h -- where y@i ‘of the gushers! 


Advertising men, too, like gushers! 


Gushers that spurt out spectacular, quick returns to 
sharp-pointed printed sales messages. 


That’s why advertising men like Product Engineering. 
For Product Engineering has developed an unique pro- 


o- 


fessional reader interest that sharpens the points of 
advertising messages, making them dig deep, and tap 
the wells of QUICK RETURNS. -_ 








Naturally, Product Engineering advertising also keeps 
up the less spectacular, but more precious, steady flow 
of business-building results. It gets right down deep and 
builds product preference, sells the hard-to-reach en- 
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gineering executives, and searches. out new uses for iPS 
id 
products. ” ie 
So, if you sell parts, materials, or finishes, start drilling e TS 
, +5 (ie 
now — where you'll get the gushers — in the field . ae 
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covered by Product Engineering. Drill, and drill deep, ~ Ny 
with Product Engineering advertising ! s im 
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roduct Engineering — 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y 























The editorial program of THE NA 

vides an ideal background for advertising to the Mea 

and Allied Industries, prepares the mind of thi } meat packer 

proper reception of the advertising message. - -— a 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER presents only factual, directto- <a 
the-point editorial articles on the problems of the . 

a policy which fits in admirably with ‘marketing “ot cox. © 8 
cerns selling this industry. a sania it wer Gane 

tising and marketing. 


ond tdeus 


Only THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER provides this kind. of 


editorial background. Only THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
needed to reach the entire Meat Packing ont Allied Industries. 


The only weekly in the 
mn 3 oh 
tunity: ta Spek peer aerer 


300 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Chemical 
Engineering 
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---helps you sell 


the Process Industries THE 
'YERS’ GUIDE 
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@ Twenty years of using Chemical Engineering Catalog 
as a standard reference catalog have established the OF THE 
habit. Plant officials. engineers and executives alike 
have learned that they save time and effort by “look- Pp R C) a F S S 
ing in the Catalog.” Its many pages give them the 


information they seek. ED e S TR F S 


@ You reach every plant worth sales effort, a round fig- 
ure total of 10.000 plants. Because we work so 
closely with these industries we can put your data on 
the desk of the important buying factors. You can 
be sure of reaching the right men at the right time. 
Long before the news of new developments leaks out. 
your data has been called into service. 





















Back up your sales foree. Reinforce your advertis- 
ing by providing the information about your prod- 
ucts in the form most convenient for your prospects 
and customers. They turn to the Catalog when they 
buy. Be sure that they can find comprehensive in- 
formation about your products. Write us for facts 


about this effective way of covering the Process 











Industries. 






THE REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42 Street, New York City 











TWO BIG ISSUES 


Two Big Issues of AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR 
CONDITIONING will keep pace with the Spring 


Activity in the automatic heat and air conditioning 
industry. 
The April issue will carry the preview of the oil 


burner show and will have additional distribution 
at the show. 


The May issue will contain the annual directory 
of manufacturers—more than 2,000 firms listed under 
the heads of each of the items which they manufac- 
ture for the field. This annual directory is the indus- 
try’s big event of the year insofar as business papers 


are concerned. This issue will also carry the repori 
of the oil burner show. 


Your advertisement in these two issues, which 
circulate during the season when interest in new 
equipment is highest, will carry your sales message 
to the specialty sales organizations handling air con- 


ditioning equipment, oil burners, stokers and gas 
heating equipment. 


Write for further details 


AUTOMATIC HEAT and 
AIR CONDITIONING 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sc 
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Goulds Pumps’ Marketing and 


@ GOULDS Pumps marketing starts 
by putting the plant itself to work 
as a sales force. It is a fine, large, 
impressive plant located at Seneca 
Falls, in the heart of the Finger Lakes 
region of New York. This is famous 
tourist country and—since pumps af- 
fect the health, wealth and happiness 
of every civilized mortal—we consider 
it good business to encourage visitors. 
Of course they learn that Goulds 
pumps have been on the market since 
1848, that there is a Goulds pump for 
every service, are impressed by the 
scope of the operations, as well as by 
the engineering and production facili- 
Another feature that impresses 

even the lay visitor is the appearance 
t the finished product. Long before 
dustrial equipment generally _re- 
ceived much thought from the stand- 
nt of appearance, Goulds adopted 
policy of making the finish of 
very pump reflect its intrinsic worth. 
To those who have had no occasion 

» think about pump marketing, the 
blems may appear simple. As a 


Advertising Practices 


Close analysis applied to selection of markets and 
media results in profitable sales effort for this com- 


pany for whose products every market is a market 





matter of fact—since pumps enter 
into every industry, into commerce, 
public service and domestic life—sell- 
ing and advertising become exceeding- 
ly complex. The advertising possibili- 
ties are limited only by economic con- 
siderations, and that is the very heart 
of the problem. 

Take industry as an example, and 
business paper advertising to be spe- 
cific. Practically every industrial pub- 
lication offers circulation of value to 
Goulds. Since advertising funds must 
necessarily bear some relation to fac- 
tors such as volume of business, ob- 
jectives, and business conditions gen- 
erally, extremely careful analyses be- 
come necessary. Accurate determina- 
tions must be made as to the fields 
in which to advertise and which papers 


to select, so that the advertising dol- 
lar may purchase maximum value in 
terms of pump sales. 

For advertising and sales purposes, 
the business is divided into four dis- 
tinct branches: 

I. Farm and Suburban 

This line includes pumps and 
water supply systems for farm 
and domestic use. It is sold 
through distributors exclusively. 
Industrial Pumps 

Standard designs, manufactured 
in quantities and, in most cases, 
available from stock, are sold 
both directly to industry and 
through distributors. 
“Engineering” Pumps 

Pumps of special design based on 
individual requirements are sold 


By G.W. CRAMER, Advertising Manager, Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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Goulds Pumps supports its marketing and distributor set-up with a campaign 
of highly specialized advertising in industrial publications, which it considers 


the backbone of its program. 


Other promotional material used included 


direct mail and dealer-helps and a brochure for salesmen and distributors 
picturing the fields to be covered and pointing out the proper approach 





by the company’s sales engineers 
directly to industry and, in some 
cases, through distributors. 
Hydroil 

A special oil purifier sold directly 
to industry and, in some cases, 
through distributors. 

Sales offices are strategically located 
throughout the United States, each of - 
fice under a district manager reporting 
to the sales manager at the home office. 
The advertising is handled by the ad- 
vertising department at the plant, 
through O. S. Tyson and Company, 
Inc., our advertising agency in New 
York. 


tained between the company and the 


Usually close contact is main- 


advertising agency by regularly sched- 
uled meetings in Seneca Falls and in 
New York. These meetings are held 
at the appointed times regardless of 
additional contacts which may be 
made on other occasions. 

The company, Goulds Pumps, Inc., 
is an experienced advertiser and by re- 
sults thoroughly convinced that its 
methods of marketing are sound. If 
any single factor can be credited for 
major contributions to this success, it 

study and 
As indicated 


is thoroughness in the 
cultivation of markets. 
in a previous paragraph, close analysis 
is applied to the selection of markets 
and media. We have to select the 
markets in which our sales efforts are 
to be exerted because every market is 
a pump market. Obviously we can- 
not cover them all. Equally apparent 
is it that it would be hazardous—cer- 
tainly inefhicient—to leave the choice 
to chance or to the random judgment 
of salesmen. So we study markets in- 
tensively and incessantly—and apply 
what we learn. 

At least one other policy that has 
contributed substantially to Goulds’ 


10 


success in the pump field is our method 
of setting our advertising appropria- 
tion. We have no formula—no set 
ratio between last year’s sales and this 
year’s advertising and sales promotion 
budget. We do, however, make a 
constant, organized effort to feel the 
varying pulse-beats of our markets. If 
all symptoms point to improving sales 
possibilities, up go our sales promotion 
and advertising budgets. In other 
words, these budgets are based on sales 
possibilities ahead, not on past per- 
formances. The amount of water in 
the reservoir, not water over the dam, 
measures the amount of pumping we 
set out to do. 

Advertising includes both publica- 

tion and direct mail work. The back- 
bone of our publication advertising 
is, in our opinion, the consistent use 
of business papers. 
@ For the farm and suburban pumps 
and water systems, the publications 
include both trade and consumer 
groups, principally the former. Maga- 
zines reaching the plumbing, heating 
and mill supply fields carry the larger 
share of the space for this division of 
our business. Consumer advertising is 
concentrated on the group of farm 
and suburban home owners reached by 
electric power lines. 

At times we send direct mail mat- 
ter to non-urban residents by means 
of lists developed with the coopera- 
tion of distributors, dealers, utilities, 
etc. Other direct mail work is de- 
signed to reach distributors and to 
show them the advantages of handling 
our pumps. Our copy for this work 
is designed primarily to sell the idea 
of an adequate and dependable water 
supply and, second, to impress the fact 
that Goulds have equipment to meet 
the wide variety of needs which exist. 


Included in this group of interests is 
a cellar drainer which, since it is sold 
also for industrial and city use, is ad- 
vertised to industrial distributors. 

Industrial pumps are advertised 
through horizontal publications reach 
ing industrial users in many fields and 
through vertical papers reaching field 
which, for any reason, we wish t 
cultivate more intensively. Beside 
these consumer papers, we advertise t 
distributors for the purpose of secur 
ing new ones and to keep in touc! 
with those who are handling our line 

Direct mail matter goes out regu 
larly on a prearranged schedule to dis 
tributors and consumers. 

“Engineering” pumps are advertise: 

in those industrial fields in which the 
need for specially designed pumpin, 
equipment is greatest, such as chemi 
cals, paper and petroleum. As f< 
our other classifications, busine: 
papers reaching the selected fields a: 
used. 
@ Hydroil advertising is designed t 
reach and impress manufacturers of 
Diesel engines, Diesel engine users and 
prospective purchasers. While ther 
are many other fields in which this 
equipment can be used, our present 
policy confines the efforts to the nar 
row group named. 

An annual catalog is an activity 
which dovetails with all our other 
advertising efforts. Covering our en 
tire farm and suburban and industrial 
lines, it is valuable to our salesmen, 
distributors and customers alike. | 
has been our experience that of a 
catalog forms, a substantially bound 


t 
1] 
il 


(Continued on Page 24) 


The cover design of the Goulds cata- 
log remains the same from year to 
year to preserve its identity, variety 
depending on new color combinations 
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By J. M. McKIBBIN, Jr. 


Manager Industrial Distribution, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


Problems Encountered in 


Sub-Channel Distribution 


@ IN preceding articles I have dis- 
cussed problems surrounding the se- 
curing and development of sub-chan- 
nel sales outlets. These articles of 
necessity have been general in treat- 
ment of this subject, because there 
exists no exact formula, which, if fol- 
lowed, will guarantee successful dis- 
tributor sales outlets. 

Although basic principles surround- 
ing the sale of any product through 
sub-channel sales outlets are the same, 
plans may vary considerably in de- 
tail. I, for one, believe that carry- 
ng out, or fulfillment of “details,” 
the little understandings in the fran- 
hise, are responsible for the degree 

success we enjoy in sub-channel 
Fundamental principles un- 

selling are the 

basic terms of any sales franchise also 
re much the same, and for that very 
eason in any franchise relationship 
the “plus”—the thing that makes the 
franchise successful—is the degree to 
which manufacturers carry out the 
ited, or implied cooperation. These 
letails may be shipments, stocks, sales 
elps, cooperative advertising, etc.— 
se are the most familiar promises of 
ny manufacturers — but far too 
iny look upon them as the win- 
‘ow dressing for their agreement, the 
t that lands the distributor, rather 


selling. 


derlying all same: 


Selling through distributors in the same territory 


covered by manufacturer's direct salesmen may be 
done successfully if three basic factors outlined 


herewith are recognized 


in the distributor set-up 





than the life blood that feeds the 
franchise after manufacturer-distrib- 
utor relationship has been established. 

In order to avoid in these articles 
unsatisfactory generalization, I have 
tried to be specific about the place of 
sub-channel distribution in a well 
rounded sales program, in addition to 


enumerating points to be seriously 
considered in securing and developing 
sub-sales outlets. At the same time, it 
has been equally important to refrain 
from suggesting the possibility of sub- 
mitting a “canned” program which 
might be applied with, or without, 
modifications under any or all condi- 
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This illustration shows a "blow-up" of the Marion, O., trading area as deter- 
mined by surveys made by the United States Department of Commerce 


tions. Each distribution problem 
lends itself to class interpretation and 
even shades farther down the line 
to the sales requirements of an indi- 
vidual company within a manufactur- 
ing group. 

@ This problem approach, rather than 
a specific functional approach, has 
seemed to please quite a number of 
my readers. Many have asked over- 
all policy questions which have come 
up when their companies have con- 
sidered making their products and 
services readily available to 
their true market through sub-chan- 
nel sales arms. Therefore, I have 
chosen in this article to give my 
views and observations on three of the 
more generally recognized problems 
confronting manufacturers, particu- 
larly those with a well established 
direct sales policy who are consider- 
ing establishment of sub-channel dis- 
to reach a 


more 


tribution in an_ effort 
greater percentage of their market. 

I shall discuss these points in or- 
der of interest, but not necessarily 
importance, as determined by the 
number of persons who have asked 
these questions. It should be remem- 
bered that a full discussion of any 
of these distribution points could, and 
probably should, take the space de- 
voted to this entire article; therefore, 
all we can hope to do here is simply 
highlight the problem and suggest 
possible solutions. 


l - Distributor Conflict with Direct 
Sales Organization 

This question stands paramount in 
the minds of many who sell direct 
and who either have distributors at 
present or are considering the addi- 
tion of sub-channel sales outlets. A 
man of national reputation recently 
made this statement in commenting 


icy on part of the manufacturer. Lack 
of such a policy, and this condition is 
not unusual, simply permits an ag- 
gressive self-interested group of dis- 
tributors to do what is commonly 
known as “moving in on the manu- 
facturer.” 

Without a definite distributor pol- 
icy there is always the danger of such 
a situation developing. Such a condi- 
tion usually develops under these cir- 
cumstances: A new manufacturer 
enters an established field. To over- 
come self-recognized handicaps of the 
newness of his line, he feels that in 
order to get distribution he must be 
liberal in limitation of his distribu- 
tor’s market. Consequently, he places 
no market restrictions upon his sub- 
channel outlet. This type of manu- 
facturer immediately opens his door 
to such future complaints as: 

(A) Increasing customer conflict 


¥ ‘alls qipend 


neon? 


 nupott 

Wie fakes B® 

«* yazieto™ 
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between his direct sales organization 
and that of the distributor. 

(B) Customer dissatisfaction due 
to the distributor’s lack of engineer- 
ing ability in applying the product 
on more specialized applications. 

(C) Distributor complaint becaus: 
of small margin of profit when th 
product is sold to certain classes of 
customers properly enjoying better 
prices than a majority of the distribu 
tor’s accounts. 

@ It is easily understood how such 

condition can exist. This new manu 
facturer’s zeal to have his product 
established simply carries him into fu 
ture difficulties. He might better have 
chosen to restrict his distributor’ 
market and still secure his distributio: 
by strengthening his advertising an 
sales promotional effort, thereby mor: 
quickly arriving at the point of prod 
uct acceptance in this part of hi 
market. Strong distributor promo 
tion also would greatly enhance the 
value of the franchise to his prospec 
tive distributor. 

Then, too, there are cases of suc 
cessful manufacturers who, upon de 
veloping products that lend them 
selves to large volume sub-channe! 
selling, dress up their franchise by 
offering from their established line 
certain classes of products which do 

(Continued on Page 44) 





on his company’s sales policy: “Our 
distributors dictate our sales policy.” 
When such a condition exists, an un- 
biased investigation usually reveals the 
woeful lack of a distributor sales pol- 


Figure 2 
This map illustrates the trading area breakdown of the Northeastern section cf 
the United States. The circles locate two of the multiple trading centers in the 
United States as determined by the United States Department of Commerce 
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Selling the 


dvertising 


to the Distributor 


Industrial advertisers may profitably con- 
sider greater use of advertising presenta- 
tion portfolios with which to instill better 
appreciation by distributors and their 
salesmen of the advertising designed to 
establish prestige and product acceptance 


@ PORTFOLIOS featuring advertis- 
ing campaigns and dealer helps play a 
prominent part in the sales efforts of 
consumer goods manufacturers sell- 
ing through established wholesale and 
retail channels, because in this field it 
is realized that distribution forces 
know the value of advertising in 
building buyer acceptance. In many 
instances a new line is taken on by a 
dealer and pushed wholly on the 
strength of the promotional campaign 
outlined in these portfolio presenta- 
The practice is not entirely 
absent from the industrial field but has 
been somewhat unnoticeable at least. 
\ current exception, however, 
lends encouragement that the presen- 
tation idea may gain favor among 
ndustrial advertisers, if for no other 
eason than the enthusiasm most likely 
» be created by Hewitt Rubber Cor- 
oration’s “The Biggest Show,” pre- 
pared for the company by its agency, 
\ddison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Che brochure has twenty-four pages, 
x 14 inches, printed on heavy 
mel stock in one color, with an 
erhanging board cover. The cover 
ign is a photomontage of circus 


tions. 


scenes with reverse lettering heralding 
“The Biggest Show in industry is com- 
ing to your territory.” The fly page 
shows a bill poster putting up a sheet 
announcing “Hewitt Advertising Pro- 
gram for 1936.” The following spread 
of pages tells the reader “You have a 
stake in this campaign” and ex- 
plains: 
@ “Within the pages of this portfolio 
is presented an advance showing of 
the 1936 HEWITT advertising cam- 
paign. There is one vital purpose for 
the production of this portfolio. 
HEWITT strongly believes that the 
past year’s splendid sales gain in 
HEWITT products was largely the 
result of fine distributor cooperation. 
The nature of mill supply selling is 
such that success perches on those dis- 
tributors and manufacturers who are 
working hand in hand. And because 
cooperation is born of understanding, 
HEWITT feels you will welcome this 
opportunity to preview HEWITT’S 
advertising program and schedule that 
you may better realize its scope and 
power. 

“Read each advertisement carefully. 
They are the sort of advertisements 





All but four past presidents of the Engineering Advertisers Association, Chicago, attended the | 7th anniversary party on Feb. 10. Here 
are: Seated, left to right: J. B. Patterson, 1921-22, Midwestern Manager, "Mechanical Engineering"; E. R. Shaw, publisher, ‘Power | 
Engineering,” one of the co-founders; J. J. Arnsfield, 1920-21, J. J. Arnsfield Advertising Agency; Harry L. Delander, first president, 191 
editor, "The Valve World," Crane Co.; Stuart G. Phillips, present incumbent, advertising manager, The Dole Vale Company; Julius 
1923-24; advertising manager, Link-Belt Company; Milo E. Smith, 1933-34, advertising manager, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. Standing, 
to right: R. W. Staud, 1930-31, advertising and sales promotion manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Des Plaines, |!'.; Kei 
Evans,* 1922-23, advertising manager, Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., and inland Steel Company; J. R. Hopkins,* 1925-26, advertising ma 
Chicago Belting Company; Ezra W. Clark, 1924-25, vice-president, Clark Tructractor Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; W. |. Brockson, 1932 
Commercial Advertising Agency; H. W. Stoetzel, 1931-32, advertising manager, Republic Flow Meters Company; W. T. Watt, 1935, y 
president, Maujer Publishing Company, St. Joseph, Mich.; Howard F. Barrows,* 1929-30, advertising manager, Austin-Western Road Machi 
Company, Aurora, Ill.; and O. A. DeCelle, 1934-35, sales manager, International Filter Company. Those marked with an asterisk have 
as president of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. (Story on page 52.) 





that will STOP your customers, make 
them sit up and listen. It is the kind 
of a program that will help you gar- 
ner a large share of the industrial 
rubber business in your territory. 

1936 HEWITT is inviting 
you to join an aggressive partnership 
im a hard hitting sales drive. Kid 
HEWITT is go- 


ing to dig deep into your markets 


“For 


glove selling is out. 


with dominating space in leading pub- 
The result? In every plant 
in which you make a contact, you 
will find an acceptance for HEWITT. 
For the dollar and 
HEWITT cost cutting performances 
will be told with unusually interest- 


lications. 


cents story of 


ing advertisements to practically every 
purchasing factor in the 
country. Offering a superior line of 
industrial rubber products with im- 
pressive features and backed by a tre- 


industrial 


mendous advertising campaign, HEW- 
ITT distributors are going to enjoy 
New markets will be 
opened, new opportunities offered to 


new profits. 


you if you are willing to cash in on 
a real advertising program. A _ pro- 
gram of advertising with drama, news, 
showmanship, conviction in a 
word, advertising that sells. HEWITT 
is going to make 1936 a big year. If 
you are seeking a new sales record, 
get on the band wagon. Get behind 
the most outstanding salesmaking pro- 
gram in the history of industrial rub- 
ber goods advertising. Talk HEWITT 
Push HEWITT!” 
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The reader is then shown front 
cover reproductions of publications 
which will carry the Hewitt campaign 
and given a short description of them, 
the field they cover, their circulation 
and why they were included on the 
list. A human interest page follows, 
showing a flashily dressed medicine 
show man, and copy on “Salesmanship 
and Showmanship” that 
“Packed into Hewitt advertising for 
1936, is that magic ingredient—al- 
Dramatic, 


stating 


mighty showmanship. 
newsy and interesting, the story of 
HEWITT superiority is related with 
illustrations and headlines carrying a 
punch and conviction. Each HEW- 
ITT advertisement makes it that much 
easier for you to step into a plant and 
make a sale of industrial rubber 
goods.” 

@ Typical pages of copy which fol- 
low are built around the phrase, “Ask 
about the HEWITT PROOF TEST 
PLAN.” The campaign is designed to 
get users of industrial rubber goods 
to compare performance and check 
costs by instituting tests with Hewitt 
hose and belting. All copy ends with 
a request to call in the local Hewitt 
distributor “listed in the current clas- 
sified telephone directories of major 
industrial under ‘Rubber 
Goods’ or ‘Belting. One page of the 
portfolio is devoted to this telephone 
directory cooperation which Hewitt 
has found exceedingly worth-while 
and profitable. The final page shows 


centers, 


>» 


a sheet from the Hewitt calendar 
. distributed to your custom 
ers a daily reminder of HEWITT 
industrial rubber goods.” 

Hewitt has become firmly con 
vinced of the increasing importanc« 
of mill supply contacts in selling in 
dustry. It is seeking active distribu 
tor cooperation, and because it feels 
that cooperation is easier to obtain 
when the distributor knows what is 
going on, the portfolio was mailed 
first to every distributor sales manage: 
and a few days later to all his sales 
men. 

A “cover” letter accompanied each 
portfolio from which all puffing 
was eliminated. In addition, each pub 
lication on Hewitt’s list wrote to dis 
tributor sales managers in detail about 
their respective publications. 

Hewitt representatives will also us 
the portfolios at distributor meetings, 
for which they have been furnished a 
set of instructions suggesting ways 
use them to best advantage. And, of 
course, the portfolio will be used 
an effort to bring new distributors 
into the fold. 

Publications appearing on Hewit«’s 
list for 1936 include Business We 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engine: 
ing, Engineering and Mining Journ 
Fortune, Manufacturers Record, M’! 
> Factory, The Oil and Gas Journ 
The Oil Weekly, Petroleum Wor 
Power, Rock Products and Time. 
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G-E’s Internal Sales Promotion 


Keeping the sales organi- 
zation sold on the com- 
pany and its ability to 
create and produce 
products needed by 

dustry is a most impor- 
tant function of every 
sales promotion program 


@ IN speaking of sales promotion 
work it is perhaps most frequently 
thought of as some form of effort de- 
signed to make the prospective buyer 
hink more favorably about the prod- 
cts offered for his purchase and to 
iduce buying. While this is a very 
ortant function of the activity, in 
ell-developed program sales pro- 
tion plays an equally effective part 
iin the sales organization of the 
wufacturer. It may be employed 
eep that division sold on the com- 
pany as an important unit of industry, 
ts manufacturing organization and 
ities, its products and the market 
them, and on the complete sales 
lotion and advertising program 
zned to assist the salesman by mak- 
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ing his work easier and more profit- 
able. 

One outstanding and noteworthy 
case where this practice is carried out 
with considerable success is that of 
General Electric Company. Its latest 
effort in this direction, the dramatic 
presentation, “Camp Circuit,” is now 
completing a schedule of two-day 
stands, emphasizing to the company’s 
apparatus salesmen the immediate op- 
portunities for orders and how the 
company, through its research and 
manufacturing facilities, has provided 
equipment to meet industry’s needs, 
and further, how the entire facilities 
of the company—research, manufac- 
turing, sales and sales promotion—are 
all striving to attain one objective— 
the progress of General Electric Com- 
pany in the tangible form of increased 
orders. 

@ General Electric has done this type 
of internal sales promotion for some 
years, covering the forces of its vari- 
ous divisions, including the appliance 
and lamp lines as well as industrial 
and commercial products. Heretofore, 
these sales conventions were held dur- 
ing the summer at Association Island, 
near Henderson Harbor, N. Y., and 
were designated as “camps,” the prin- 
cipal ones being Camp Commercial, 
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Camp General and Camp Engineering. 
To these camps went key men from 
the various districts of the company’s 
territorial set-up who, upon their re- 
turn home, conveyed to those left be- 
hind as best they were able what they 
had absorbed while at camp. It was 
obvious, of course, that the full value 
of the meetings was not realized by 
the man not attending camp, the very 
one, no doubt, who needed training 
most being in many cases furthest re- 
moved from frequent contact with 
headquarters. 

The value of attendance at these 
meetings was so apparent that it was 
decided that inasmuch as it was im- 
possible to get all of the apparatus 
salesmen to any one of the camps, 
Camp Commercial would go to the 





This new box for Anaconda copper tube, not gage packaged, 


was developed for the convenience of dea 


ers in stocking and 


identifying the various sizes of tubes. The container was designed 
for The American Brass Company by Frank Condon, New York 





salesmen in the form of Camp Circuit. 
So on Nov. 8-9, last, it opened at Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, and since has 
played at Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and this month 
will trek to Dallas and Atlanta. On 
the first day of camp, all G-E appa- 
ratus sales representatives and engi- 
neers in each district attend. That 
evening a banquet is held to which 
are also invited representatives of other 
departments and associated companies, 
who also attend the following day’s 
sessions. In connection with several 
of the camps, exhibits of products 
were held, usually in the hotels where 
the meetings were staged. 

@ Wich the aid of a portable stage and 
several “sets” designed and made with- 
in the G-E organization, the meetings 
are conducted in interesting fashion 
and with dramatic emphasis placed on 
important points with the introduc- 
tion of slide films, sound motion pic- 
On the 


Eastern circuit, about twenty-five men 


tures and personalized skits. 
from Schenectady accompanied the 
camp to deliver the papers and enact 
the show. 

As may be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the original set resembled the 
front page of a huge newspaper, “Op- 
portunities Daily,” with headlines her- 
alding some current business condi- 
tions which are factors creating sales 
opportunities for G-E products. When 
the program starts, the newspaper 
dramatically opens up, revealing three 
screens on which charts, photographs, 
movies and animated drawings are 
projected, illustrating the talks given 
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by department sales executives sta- 
tioned on either side of the stage. 

@ Briefly, the program of the first day 
is arranged in three parts, one each 
being devoted to the industrial, cen- 
tral station and the transportation de- 
partments. Under the first division, 
for example, the opportunities for 
sales to appliance manufacturers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers and to the 
metal industry are detailed by com- 
pany executives in charge of sales of 
products applicable to these fields. Sup- 
plementing the specific explanations 
of products and their application are 
more general talks designed to stimu- 
late enthusiasm and confidence in sales 
policies, prices, and the assistance ren- 
dered by the publicity department. In 
other words, in the first day’s sessions 
the men are dramatically and convinc- 
ingly told and shown industry’s need 
for apparatus, the G-E products made 
to fill these needs, why these products 
are the right ones for the job, and the 
economic justification for the com- 
pany’s sales, distribution and price 
policies designed to make every order 
a profitable one to buyer and manu- 
facturer alike. 

Now that the salesman has been 
shown the responsibility resting upon 
him as a G-E representative in the 
field to bring together the supplier 
and the buyer on a profitable basis, he 
is then taken one step further and 
made acquainted with the appliance 
division of the company in which he 
is not actively concerned, to impress 
him with the fact that although the 
apparatus division is the mighty thing 
it has been painted, there is consider- 


ably more to the company’s activity 
just as important to the entire G-E 
picture. Here he is given an appre- 
ciation of the new G-E radial wiring 
system, the appliance and merchan- 
dise department, the air conditioning 
department and the incandescent lamp 
department. 

@ The salesman now has been given a 
complete picture of the vast activities 
of the company, and to climax and 
clinch the story, a final presentation, 
“The Formula of Progress,” is put on, 
by which he is shown the functionin;: 
of developmental engineering and re- 
search, its application to a specifi 
problem and the manufacturing proc 
ess which makes it available on a com 
mercial basis as another product cre 
ating new sales opportunities for th 
sales division. 

This type of internal sales promo 
tion has been used successfully for 
many years in the consumers’ good 
field; General Electric has blazed th 
way and proven its worth in the in 
dustrial field and established a tech 
nique adaptable at large if a better one 
cannot be conceived. In the final 
analysis the salesman bags the order, 
and such dramatization of company 
activities which back him up will in- 
still a new appreciation of his impor 
tance to his company and the impor- 
tance of the company to industry in 
general, resulting in a high degree of 
confidence and enthusiasm most likely 
to meet with success in the stiff com 
petition for orders accompanying the 
present upturn in business. 
Owens-Illinois 
Advances McGiveran 


Stanley J. McGiveran, manager of sales 
merchandising of the Owens-Illinois G! 
Company, has been promoted to assistant 
general sales manager of all Owens-Illinois 
divisions. He will have charge of the de- 
velopment and merchandising sales pla 
in all divisions, and will also direct th 
activity of the advertising departments | 
glass containers 


Home Show Schedule 


Manufacturers Housing Display C 
cil has announced the remaining sched 
for its educational housing exhibits: $ 
Diego, Feb. 12-Sept. 9; Kansas City, I 
10-15; Detroit, Feb. 14-23; Philadelp! 
Feb. 22-29; Louisville, Feb. 28-Marcl 
Cincinnati, March 7-14; Minneap« 
March 9-14; Columbus, March 21 
New York, March 3-April 4; Buff 
April 13-18 


Giersbach in China 

Melvin Giersbach has been appoi: 
by the Four Wheel Drive Auto Comp 
Clintonville, Wis., as export repress 
tive in Shanghai. He has been with 
company for ten years. 
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ene from “The Alchemist's Hourglass," new professional sound motion picture being released to public movie theaters 
y Norton Company, Woreester, Mass. This still shows the alchemist sharpening the duke's sword with a sharpening stone 


Norton's Experience With 
Motion Picture Advertising 


Seeking wider circulation for its movies, this company planned and 


produced them for theater showings and gets bookings all over the country 


@ PROMPTED by previous success 
h industrial films, Norton Com- 
y, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
brasives and abrasive products, is 
1ouncing distribution of a new 
nd picture, ““The Alchemist’s Hour- 
* its third venture with motion 

ire advertising. 
The new film, produced and di- 
ed by Leo Lipp, nationally known 


in the film industry, is designed espe- 
cially for showing in public motion 
picture theaters as part of regular 
programs. It is a professional produc- 
tion built around a clever story ex- 
ceedingly well filmed, employing 
thirty actors and actresses and a thir- 
ty-five piece philharmonic orchestra 
playing specially-written accompani- 
ment. In reviewing the production, 
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trade publications of the film world 
have given it high rating. 

The film, which runs for eighteen 
minutes, broadly traces the progress 
of abrasives from medieval times to 
the present, being written around an 
alchemist who performs wonders to 
the amazement of a duke and his 
party. After a street knife grinder 
has ruined the nobleman’s sword, the 
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alchemist takes it and sharpens it with 
The duke, 
unimpressed with this marvelous act, 
is then shown wonders produced by 
the alchemist from his own forge. 
Briefly, the story was written to 
publicize the history and development 
of the grinding wheel, thus featur- 
ing abrasives and abrasive machines 
manufactured by Norton Company 
and shipped to a world-wide market. 
Special care was taken to exclude all 
use of company, product or trade 
names that might in any way prove 
objectionable to theater managers, 
since Norton has learned that wide 
distribution can be obtained if direct 
advertising is subordinated in the film. 
“Produced by Norton Company” in 
the title is the only mention given the 
company. A few scenes were filmed 
in the company’s plant. 
@ Experience of Norton Company 
with motion picture advertising dates 
back to 1927 when it made a four- 
reel, silent, technical film entitled, 
“The Age of Speed.” This was ex- 
hibited before foremen’s clubs, foun- 
drymen’s associations, mechanical en- 
gineers, universities and colleges main- 
taining technical departments, voca- 


a hone of his own making. 


tional schools, museums of science, su- 
perintendents’ associations and similar 
groups where technical data were of 
more than ordinary interest. 

“The Age of Speed” became exceed- 
ingly popular and the company has a 
record of having shown it to more 
than 3,000 audiences. In spite of the 
fact that these groups of technical 
men were necessarily small, the film 


Electro’s Characters in Tin 


@ “SCULPED IN TIN” is new 
terminology being used to indicate the 
technique employed in creating the 
unusual and arresting characters fea- 
tured in current advertising material 
of Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
New York. There have been paper 
models, plastic models, wooden models, 
cork models used in industrial adver- 
tising and now we have a series of 
characters fashioned in ordinary tin 
plate. 

This innovation is the work of 
artist Tony (L. L.) Balcom, who is 
perhaps best known for his linoleum 
block prints. The figures are from 
twelve to fourteen inches in height 
and are soldered together. Mr. Bal- 
com uses no patterns or plans; he sim- 
ply sits down with a large sheet of 
tin plate and starts creating the figure. 
There is no skeleton construction un- 
derneath the tin, the figures being 
hollow. Each one is entirely com- 
plete and may be photographed equally 
effectively from any angle as may be 
seen from the illustration. 

Their origin is most interestingly 
told in Mr. Balcom’s own words, 
which were published in a recent issue 


of Electro’s house organ, “The 
Pioneer”: 

“I got my start in life-er-in tin by 
doing some stuff for fun for the 
Fakirs’ Show that the Silvermine 
Guild had a few years ago. I mad 
some animals and roosters and figure 
out of old cans, coffee cans, etc., anc 
they made a great hit. All the stuf 
was auctioned later in the affair an 
a rooster I made was bought by Matec 
Farnham, the writer; incidentally, a 
the highest price paid for anythin 
that evening. So the idea started and ! 
continued to produce animals, roosters 
cowboys, soldiers, knights in armo 
and what have you. Then [J illustrated 
stories in tin and did the famous serie 
of tin caricatures of notable America 
men for Life, also full size figures fo 
window displays for a travel servic 
on Fifth Avenue.” 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Com 
pany advertising has been noted fo 
its unusual attractiveness and as 4 
splendid example of effective handling 
of a product not subject to illustra 
tion. The account is handled by 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York. 








was shown to about half a million 
persons, according to accurate but 
conservative estimates. Bookings were 
made by contacting various associa- 
tions, institutions and clubs and the 
interest shown by these groups proved 
very gratifying to the company. 

Realizing the success of this picture 
at a time when the use of motion pic- 
tures in industrial selling was con- 
siderably less than at present, Norton 
Company in 1930 presented its sec- 
ond picture, a two-reel film with 
musical accompaniment entitled, 
“Mills of the Gods,” which was dis- 
tributed through entirely different 
channels. Where “The Age of Speed” 
was directed to technical audiences, 
Norton executives sought to distrib- 
ute this new one to public motion 
picture houses as a means of obtain- 
ing a much wider showing. 

The idea worked, and this film was 
shown in more than 1,400 theaters 
during two years, about ninety per 
cent of the total distribution being ob- 
tained during 1931. Checking the 
number of people who saw this film, 
Norton Company conservatively esti- 


mates its total audience at about one 
and a half million persons. 

Nearly one hundred prints of the 
film are used to meet the demand for 
the picture and they are routed geo- 
graphically unless some special date is 
requested by a theater manager. In 
all cases an advance notice is sent so 
the manager may include the title in 
his promotion. 

@ When the film is used, theater man- 
agers are requested to return a card, 
indicating the size of the audience to 
which it was shown. A large per- 
centage of these cards was returned 
and served as a basis for the estimate. 
While film distributors usually pre- 
sent figures of fabulous audiences for 
their productions, Norton Company 
found that an actual check of audi- 
ences at showings gave a basis tor 
more authentic figures rather than 
using the total seating capacity of the 
theaters, which is seldom realized 
throughout all performances. Nor- 
ton’s aim in establishing these figures 
was to arrive at a fairly accurate sta 

ment of results. It is believed that 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Unusual technique of the author 


@ A MOST important question in the 
minds of the advertising fraternity as 
1936 gets under way is, “What kind 
of illustrations shall I use and how 
can I distinguish my advertising from 
that of my contemporaries?” This 
very definite question was absorbed by 
uncertainty in the last three or four 
years but now stands foremost in the 
minds of advertising managers and 
their associates. A weighty question, 
indeed. 

Some of us remember distinctly 
those excellent illustrations in indus- 
trial advertising pages prior to the de- 
pression; how individual and distinc- 
tive the advertisements were in those 
s0od old days. None of us who pride 


ourselves on spontaneous reasoning can 


tal to catch the individuality that 
s evident in that era. But today, 
pite of greater technical excellence, 
scene is sadly lacking in that 
liance. 
Between 1924 and 1930 there were 
ny remarkable examples of out- 
iding, individual campaigns and 
came about by the very sound 
sensible method of using material 
iand to the best advantage. This 
rial was the artist, who, through 


his own individual initiative, had de- 
veloped a style of drawing or illustra- 
tion that differed from any of his con- 
temporaries. At that time, dozens of 
styles were used for the purpose of 
distinguishing one page of advertising 
from another, emphasizing the indi- 
viduality of the advertisement and the 
campaign. Most corporations that 
used these men and their work have 
but to hear mentioned the names of 
Helk, Booth, Barclay, Fletcher, Hein- 
rich, Kent, Sheppard, Kuhler, and 
others and they swell with pride. 
Why? Because these men helped trade- 
mark their products through the very 
essence of their distinctive styles of 
art. 


@ Trade-marks to some advertising 
men mean a small, carefully executed 
spot that is attached to the advertise- 
ment in some clever manner that will 
aid in arrangement and effect. The 
real trade-mark characteristic of the 
corporation’s advertising, however, is 
a definite style of illustration or method 
of reproduction. No better stamp of 
quality and purpose can be used. You 
may feel, perhaps, that your recent ad- 
vertising carried your message to your 


buyer. Yes, it did, but probably with 
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Let's Have 


Distinctive 


Illustration 


By CHARLES PERRY WEIMER 


Industrial advertising, this artist says, 
should be designed to reflect charac- 
ter and individuality of the manufac- 
turer and eventually become recog- 
nized as a trade mark of the company 


a lack of a definite personality that 
can be distinguished as yours and yours 
only. 

@ | shall endeavor to show by illustra- 
tion the outstanding methods used by 
some of the foremost advertisers be- 
fore the depression—now by a misera- 
ble few at the beginning of a new 
prosperity. The accompanying illus- 
trations show how very distinctive 


Wash drawing effectively used 








they were and why you remember 
them. They contain the essentials of 
a lasting advertisement or series. 

To make ‘this informal discussion 
more specific, let me say that today’s 
business paper advertising probably 
needs more attention than any other 
kind, which is hard to understand in 
many ways. The business paper is 
primarily a medium for establishing 
your product and your name. Prod- 
ucts of the heavy industries are seldom 
bought solely on the basis of an ad- 
vertisement, but rather attention is 
directed to them and their manufac- 
turer by this means. Inquiries are 
made thereafter, and salesmen close 


FULFILLING THE EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


HEPPENSTALL 


COMPANY 


Heppenstall used vivid color 
the actual sale. Each form of adver- 
tising is necessary to the ultimate 
sale, yet each is radically different in 
its approach and should be handled 
accordingly but effectively at the 
same time. 

Therefore, if your publication ad- 
vertising is to be effective, it is obvious 
that it should be something to catch 
the eye and make a good impression 
instantly, and above all something that 
will be remembered. This has been 
done many times and still can be done 
effectively by the use of good illustra- 
tion or photography. Aon illustration 
by a good artist is always distinctive, 
and a photograph also can be, yet 
either of the five-and-ten-cent variety 
is a Waste. 

Too many advertisers are in the 
habit of saying, “I can’t afford such 
and such for trade paper advertising. 
My budget just won’t stand for such 
prices.” This surely is a short-sighted 


xolicy. The companies that “can’t 
f 
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afford” excellent, distinctive iliustra- 
tions or photographs wouldn’t dream 
of sending out a sloppy salesman, a 
cheap business card or poorly designed 
stationery. Yet doesn’t their business 
paper advertising act as a salesman or 
business card to more prospective buy- 
ers than their salesmen could ever 
manage to see? The cost of important 
space should never govern the cost of 
the illustration and layout. Rather, it 
should be dictated by the prestige of 
your company and that of your pros- 
pective customer, and, of course, the 
business to be gained from your prod- 
ucts being favorably known and re- 
membered. A pushcart may do a 
good business with a cheap paper sign 
as its sole advertising, but America’s 
outstanding business firms should stay 
out of the pushcart class. If your 
business paper advertising isn’t favor- 
ably known, what impression are you 
giving to the business world? 


Some business publications are now 
so full of photography that it is 
almost like picking up a “true story” 
magazine instead of a selling medium 
for the big business buyer. There is, 
naturally, a most important place 
for the photograph. There will 
always be a definite place for the 
camera, but for the whole of the ad- 
vertising fraternity to believe it has 
found salvation via the camera, only 
serves to defeat its purpose. 

The intent of this article isn’t to 
dictate on the rendering of advertise- 
ments or the subjects, or the type of 
illustration for particular problems, 
but to get across the sincere hope that 
an awakening is soon to open the eyes 
of art directors and advertising man- 
agers to the importance of that touch 
of individuality which will make their 
advertisements stand out from others 
month after month. 


A fascinating Molybdenum page 


An article appeared recently unde: 
the heading, ““What’s in a Name?” 
Quoting a little, it said: “The value 
of trade marks and their remarkable 
power as agencies of commerce ha 
been recognized generally only in late 
years; they are, of course, old in origin, 
but until comparatively recent time 
have been used sparingly and crudely.’ 
I feel that this might apply to the 
subject at hand. Although it says 
that trade marks have been an old 
form of identification, but compara- 
tively new in application, it can apply 
in part to my argument. Before the 
camera was used so extensively, as 
during the last five years, there was 
a period when almost every campaign 
could be identified instantly by the in- 
dividuality it manifested. 

For your advertising, find an artist 
who can distinguish your pages. He 
can render in any medium to fit any 
paper problem. Forceful copy, pleas- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Lumber Marches On! 


A highly organized regional getup clearing 
through a national association is perfecting a 
promotional campaign for forest products that 


promises to popularize and extend the use 
of lumber to a degree never before attained 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


Director of Information 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSN., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ AFTER four or five years of 
lethargy resulting from industrial de- 
bility caused by the depression, lum- 
ber manufacturers of the United 
States are now coming back in their 
collective trade promotion. 

The National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association has completely re- 
gained its historic character as a fed- 
eration of all important regional lum- 
ber manufacturers’ associations; and 
all of these associations in turn have 
undergone reorganization or reinvigor- 
ation. 

The National association is very em- 
phatically a federation instead of an 
individual membership association, and 
its broad policies are determined by the 
regional associations. The conception 
of organization always kept in mind is 
that the National association instead 
of being an organization superior to, 
or in any way superimposed upon the 
regional associations, is merely an or- 
ganized projection of common func- 

ns. That is to say, instead of each 
regional organization, such as the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association or the 
Southern Pine Association, undertak- 

to do everything that might be ex- 
ted of an association, all functions 

t can be performed without inter- 

ig with the particular interests, 
es or otherwise of the regional as- 
itions, shall be entrusted to a com- 
agency. Recently, to emphasize 
unity of the National organization 


with the regional organizations, there 
was established a National Advisory 
Committee made up of representatives 
of the regionals—this in addition to 
the normal executive committee of the 
directors of the National association. 
@ With recovering volume of produc- 
tion, the treasuries of the associations, 
which are fed by levies on output, are 
slowly increasing and all of these as- 
sociations will be more active this year 
than formerly. This is especially true 
in the hardwood industry, where a 
feeble organization of the Southern 
hardwood producers has been replaced 
by a new and vigorous association 
called the Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Inc. Under the peculiar set- 
up of the lumber industry the burden 
of sales and distribution falls prima- 
rily on the trade promotion depart- 
ments of the regional associations, 
which are often in intense competition 
with each other, notwithstanding their 
union in the National. 

The National association is not con- 
ducting any advertising campaign in 
behalf of lumber as a generic indus- 
try commodity. Each association con- 
ducts its own merchandising cam- 
paigns for its own species. So far as 
is now known, no great amount of 
association advertising will be avail- 
able this year, the tendency being to 
concentrate more on direct personal 
contacts, educational and informative 
literature, and close cooperation with 
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Rings give new hope to lumber 


members and lumber retailers. The 
lumber industry has never been one 
which relied much on national or blan- 
ket advertising—that is, by individual 
producers. The consequence is both 
that lumber is less celebrated, as it 
were, in the popular mind as such, and 
needs group advertising to fill this 
gap. Just before the climax of the 
lively years of the last decade the Na- 
tional association did undertake a 
rather pretentious national advertis- 
ing campaign for wood and lumber in 
which the whole emphasis was placed 
on wood as an industrial and construc- 
tion material without reference to the 
virtues of particular sorts of wood. 
Behind this vanguard of general ad- 
vertising each regional association was 
active in advancing its own varieties 
of products; and to some extent the 
remanufactures of wood, such as 
flooring, millwork and furniture, were 
rallied behind the vanguard. 

@ The manufacturers endeavor to 
work in close cooperation and under- 
standing with the wholesalers and re- 
tailers. This cooperation takes its 
most concrete form in the shape of a 
merchandising service conducted by 
the N.L.M.A., which supplies retailers, 
at cost, with advertising copy, mats 
and literature. At present about 8,000 
retailers avail themselves of this serv- 
ice. It will be conducted with ex- 
ceptional vigor during 1936. 

In addition to what may be called 
the regular association routine and 
promotional activities, the National 
organization has two auxiliary agen- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Manufacturing Orders for the 


Ind 


@ IN most cases we can agree that 
skill in manufacture of orders has 
more to do with net profits under to- 
day’s conditions than have any other 
factors affecting the balance sheet. 
We can agree, too, that while it is 
easy to theorize about better methods 
for producing orders, it is mighty im- 
possible to reduce the operations in- 
volved to an exact science. So long 
as selling costs represent such a tre- 
mendous item in the price of our 
product, however, the need for exert- 
ing every reasonable effort toward in- 
creasing volume at present sales costs, 
or holding volume at lower sales cost 
or, most desirable, increasing volume 
at lower sales cost must remain ob- 
jectives of alert industrial merchandis- 
ing executives. 

You will agree that there are basic 
conditions that must be met before 
any order manufacturing machinery 


can work. They are these: 


Market and Product Research 


1. We must know the markets for 
which our product is adapted, 
in the order of their attractive- 
ness. 

Our product must be funda- 
mentally useful and our price 
must be such as to give the pur- 
chaser good value at a price 
satisfactory to us. 

We must know the companies 
in those markets to whom our 
product can be sold at some 
time. 

Advertising and Selling 

We must convince the men in 
the companies who compose our 
markets that our product is de- 
sirable in terms of their own 
present or latent requirements. 
We must cause these prospects, 
when they are in a buying mood, 


From an address before the Cincinnati 
Association of Industrial Marketers, Feb 


or 
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ustrial Product 


By JUDD PAYNE, Executive Vice-President, 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 





to prefer or to demand our 
product in the face of all com- 
petition. 

Our sales, service and distribu- 
tion set-up must be such that 
orders are signed and that fol- 
low through is satisfactory to 
the client. 


Cost Accounting 


Not as a condition for selling but 
as a control it is desirable to maintain 
sales cost records in such manner as 
to control, with maximum assurance 
that we are right, the entire order 
production machinery. 

The woods are full of horrible ex- 
amples of the fate that has overtaken 
efforts to manufacture orders when 
these fundamental conditions have not 
been met. One company that achieved 
success with an industrial specialty, 
set its engineers to work developing 
a new type pump. It was perfected. 
A catalog was produced. Industrial 
advertising was done. Then the sales 
department was told to take the pump 
out and sell it. In despair the sales 
department finally wangled a study 
of the market. That particular pump 
had no market. The entire invest- 
ment made had to be scrapped. 

Let’s assume, however, that these 
We are ready to 
What tools 

They are 


conditions are met. 
start order production. 
have we at our disposal? 
these: 


1. Salesmen 

a. our own 

b. our jobber’s 

c. mill supply house 

d. those selling products featur- 

ing a part we supply 

Periodical advertising 

a. General periodicals 

b. key market periodicals 

c. professional periodicals 
Direct mail advertising 

a. cards 

b. letters 


c. brochures and broadsides 
d. house organs 
4. Catalogs 
a. individual 
b. prefiled in consolidated forn 
with those of other manufac 
turers 
c. directory listings 
5. Displays 
a. trade shows 
b. special exhibits 
c. group or individual demonstra 
tions 

6. General publicity 

a. talks before customer group 

c. news releases to periodicals 

d. articles on processes or met! 
ods 

e. trade gossip or conversatio 
promoted by buyers, othe 
salesmen, etc. 

We have established the conditions 
that we must meet, and defined the 
tools we have to use if we are to pro 
duce orders. Let’s forget for a mo 
ment that we are sellers and become 
buyers. What reactions have to be es 
tablished in our minds before we pur 
chase? 

Harry R. Tosdal in his “Principles 
of Personal Selling” defines these re 


actions this way: 


1. We must become conscious of 
a want. 
We must determine the exact 
nature of the want. 
We search for means to satisfy 
that want. 
We experiment mentally with 
various satisfying 
that want. 
We conclude that our want can 
best be satisfied either by a 
cepting or rejecting a particular 
sales proposition. 


means for 


If our purchase is for our company 
then it certainly also is necessary f 
our associates to check our judgme: 
If our purchase represents a capit:! 
investment, quite likely our board and 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Typical pieces of Mathews’ 1936 advertising campaign prepared in advance for the entire year 


Mathews Plans a Year Ahead 


@ EXECUTING all material for a 
year’s advertising campaign in advance 
is an uncommon practice in the in- 
dustrial field, but with a very definite 
objective and a clear idea for ap- 
proaching it, there is no reason why 
it should not be done, while on the 
other hand there are advantages, from 
the standpoint of economy especially, 
for doing so. Encouraged by previous 
experience, Mathews Conveyer Com- 
pany, Ellwood City, Pa., prepared its 
complete program for all of 1936 at 
the beginning of the year and is now 
releasing the material on a closely 
controlled schedule. 

The campaign includes six four- 
page illustrated folders in colors, a file 
tolder for these pieces, a fifty-six page 

2 x 11-inch booklet, the key piece 
of the campaign, all to be supported 
by a schedule of one-third pages in 

Iron Age and Steel, to reach metal 
king industries, and in Factory 
lanagement and Maintenance and 

ll & Factory, to secure general in- 
strial circulation. 

The first three pieces were sched- 
d for January, March and May; the 
vers will go forward in August, 
tember and November. In the mid- 
of the year all names on the list 
10,000 will receive the “Convey- 
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ers” file folder with a request that 
the recipient place the first three pieces 
in it; if they have been mislaid or 
thrown away, additional copies will be 
supplied on request. He will also be 
reminded at that time of the follow- 
ing pieces to be mailed him. In the 
meantime, if a prospect has asked for 
a copy of the booklet, it is sent to 
him and his name is then placed on a 
separate list, whereupon he continues 
to receive the direct mail pieces but 
without reply cards or a request to 
write for a copy of the book. The 
book, however, carries a card for re- 
questing additional copies. 


@ The campaign is closely tied in with 
the sales organization by having each 
folder accompanied with a letter on 
branch office stationery, signed by a 
field engineer, thus setting up the 
sales representative as a key man. 
Twenty-three sales offices are involved 
in this campaign, each man receiving 





steers 


new recognition in this manner. The 
letter carrying the first piece, for in- 
stance, reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. Tenny: 

Undoubtedly there have been 
times when you leaned back in your 
chair, scratching your head, as you 
concentrated on the solution to 
greater economy in the handling of 
your product. 

This year the folks at our home 
office are asking that we place be- 
fore men like yourself a series of 
six illustrated messages which bear 
on the subject of handling mate- 
rials, by the Continuous Flow Prin- 
ciple. 

“ADD the Continuous Flow 
Principle of Handling Materials” is 
the first of this series; we are pleased 
to enclose it with this letter. 

In addition, we have prepared a 
§6-page book entitled, “PROB- 
LEMS SOLVED with Mathews 
Conveyer Systems.” Engineering 
drawings and photographs in this 


With a definite objective and a clear idea 
for approaching it, Mathews Conveyer Company 
builds its entire year's program in advance and ties 
it up directly with sales engineers in the field 
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book show the solution of mate- 
rials handling problems in represen- 
tative industries. 

The card enclosed is for your 
convenience in asking for this book 
or for indicating your desire to talk 
with me. 

Very truly yours, 
MaTHEWSs CONVEYER COMPANY 
O. P. HICKS 

Within a week after the first mail- 
ing, four per cent returns had been 
received for the booklet and fourteen 
requests for field engineers to call. 
@ The booklet is a commendable piece 
of work, presenting in alphabetical 
sequence industries from Automotive 
to Welding and showing pictorially, 
graphically and with terse copy, ap- 
plication of the continuous flow prin- 
ciple. The controlling thought in 
back of the booklet, likewise, is un- 
usual and noteworthy. 

The initial page carries these four 
“FIRST Catch your Prob- 
Page two reads: 


LOOKING 


words: 
lem.” 


BEFORE FOR 


YOUR PROBLEM 
The general principles stated 
on the next page are an important 
and worth-while key to the 
pages which follow. We urge 
you to read this preface before 


turning to specific pages which 
may seem to be of more imme- 
diate interest to you. 
The following page 


W HILE the pur- 


pose of this book may seem to be 
that of showing you how Mathews 
Conveyer Systems provided solu- 
tions for many typical materials 
handling problems, that is not the 
primary purpose. 

In order that any problem may 
be solved and before ingenuity and 
experience may go to work on it, 
the problem must be recognized as 
existing and then isolated. 

The real purpose of this book, 
then, is to present a range and va- 
riety of typical situations and prob- 
lems so that production executives 
may be helped by suggestion and an- 
alogy to recognize, perhaps for the 
first time, that similar problems con- 
front them. 

Quite frequently as much intelli- 
gence is needed to recognize and iso- 
late a problem as is needed to solve 
it. Many a busy, hard-working ex- 
ecutive enmeshed in detail needs to 
be reminded that in delegating to 
men of specialized experience the 
detailed solution of specific prob- 
lems he is performing the highest 
function of a good executive. 

Many of the solutions presented 


carries this 


thought: 
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Famous pioneers in chemical history 
are being featured in bold pen and 
ink sketches in page copy now being 
run by Mathieson Alkali Works, New 
York. Here is the second of the series 





in this book would appear to be 
merely common sense solutions of 
what to do and how to do it. But 
this view may be deceptively sim- 
ple. In many cases there is a “why” 
that is relatively more important 
than what or how and, in fact, 
must come first. 

This “why” attitude has enabled 
Mathews engineers to incorporate 
into many materials handling solu- 
tions the principle of continuous 
flow and to offer in many cases a 
complete solution instead of merely 
a partial or temporary one. 

A complete solution of a mate- 
rials handling problem is one which 
either unites or relates the specific 
process to all other factory opera- 
tions, or, if the ideal of continuous 
flow is not immediately attainable, 
installs equipment that can be so 
integrated later. 

Mathews engineers, both field and 
factory, see conveyer equipment and 
materials handling as the unifying 
element which coordinates all of the 
separate processes in the totality 
called production. 

The continuous flow principle de- 
mands that every movement be a 
forward movement. In an_ ideal 
set-up there is no rehandling. This 
ideal may not always be attainable 
100 per cent, but the principle 
should enter into every solution of 
a materials handling problem as 
far as possible. 

Mathews Conveyer Systems and 
Mathews engineering are governed 


by this idea that all efficient pro- 


duction is a series of functional s 
quences based upon the ideal of 
continuous flow. 

The outstanding examples of eff 
cient production in the steel, aut 
motive, refrigeration, electrical a; 
pliance, beverage and packaged fo 
industries are all based square 
upon this principle. 

The campaign was planned and 
being directed by W. J. Ramsey 
charge of the company’s advertisi: 
activities. 
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Goulds Pumps 


volume is most effective for our pu 
pose. There are not enough importa: 
changes in a year to justify a loo 
leaf catalog or the task of seeing 

it that catalogs which have been di 
tributed are kept up to date. Wh 
new designs are added to the line, sp. 
cial supplementary bulletins are pr: 
pared and distributed. 

For special uses, our catalog m 
terial is reproduced and bound in se; 
arate sections. Each new edition o! 
the general catalog is bound so that 
the cover is different from preceding 
issues, yet maintains a family 
semblance by retaining standard fea 
tures of design. We consider this in 
portant. 

A valuable part of our printed mat 
ter is a set of engineering bulletins 
These provide technical descriptions o! 
certain pumps or groups of pumps and 
give related engineering data. Some 
of these bulletins are devoted to cer 
tain industries, fields, or professional 
groups such as architects. 

These bulletins, uniform in size and 
punched to fit a binder we supply, 
are not distributed annually. They 
are produced continually as product 
changes or new products dictate and 
then, in most cases, delivered by our 
salesmen to large industrial buyers, 
consulting engineers, and _ other 
prospects. 

Other advertising and sales promo- 
tion matter regularly prepared and 
used by us includes display material 
for distributors and dealers. Several 
designs are sent out throughout che 
year. 





Film Source Directory Out 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, D 
enport, Ia., has issued the Fifth Rev: 
Edition of the Victor Directory of 16 
Film Sources, both silent and sound. | 
distribution is limited to one copy 
person. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Cptimism Dominant 
Leather Industry 


THE hide and leather industries 
nextricably complicated with the 
sess of making and selling shoes. 
wear is by far the greatest termi- 
or leather, which in turn natural- 
s to take into account its stocks 
w materials and the prices thereof. 
vear ago, prices of hides and skins 
exceedingly low which made it 
ble for tanners to offer leather at 

prisingly low prices. And thus it 
ne about that knowing of this con- 

m. the buyers of shoes, especially 

the large chain outlets, did all 
ithin their power to hold manufac- 
iers’ prices down—and for a long 
time they succeded admirably. Prob- 
ibly not, though, to real advantage of 
their own—certainly not to that of 
shoe manufacturers. ; 

\s the year 1935 came to a close, 
the situation sharply reversed. The 
price of cattle hides and calf skins 
had risen decisively. Leather manu- 
facturers had to procure fresh stocks. 
{nd although there was a very decid- 
ed resistance on the part of shoe buy- 
ers, they had to capitulate to a certain 
degree and consent to pay the higher 
prices that footwear makers felt them- 
selves justified in asking. 

\t the present we sense a very firm 
market. Whether the price of hides 
ind skins will materially advance dur- 
ig the next few months may be a 
lebatable subject. There are few, if 
ny, who believe that prices of raw 
recede. Tanners are 
engaged in making leathers that 
be used in the footwear of the 
ning Fall and Winter and are cer- 

to raise prices over what they 
This, naturally, is bound 
be reflected in the taggings on fin- 
ed footwear. 


naterials will 


e bee n. 


here were more pairs of shoes made 
this country last year than ever 
fore—in excess of three pairs for 
ry inhabitant of the United States. 
re is also now apparent a return, 
te definite, towards quality foot- 
ir on the part of the consumer. 
is may result in a lowered pairage- 


volume but on the whole, it should 
make for an increased dollar-volume. 

Among tanners and shoe manufac- 
turers there is for the most part an 
optimism that has been absent since 
the depression started. If not exactly 
normalcy, it would appear that some- 
thing approaching the same is con- 
fronted by those interested in these 
industries.—James G. PEEDE, Manag- 
ing Editor, Hide and Leather. 


Metal-Working Industry 
On Upgrade 
@ EVERY branch of the metal-work- 


ing industry is looking forward to 
better business in 1936 than it had in 
1935. An index of industrial ma- 
chinery sales just compiled by Amer- 
ican Machinist shows that the year 
ended with a December figure of 122 
based on the average monthly sales 
for the year taken as 100. Advance 
reports for January indicate that this 
figure is likely to be improved for 
that month. Another American Ma- 
chinist index, that based on shop sup- 
ply sales, tallies closely with the ma- 
chinery index, December standing at 
115. 

Machine tool sales have been run- 
ning consistently above the fifteen- 
year average and now stand between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent 
above that figure. Many shops are 
working two shifts and deliveries are 
slow for certain types of tools. 

Other branches of the machinery 
industry have not fared quite as well 
as the machine tool builders but they 
are showing some improvement and 
will probably show a greater percent- 
age of improvement in the coming 
year. Manufacturers of contractors’ 
equipment and power house machin- 
ery in particular should do double 
the business of 1935 or better. 

The acute shortage of certain types 
of skilled workmen is plaguing many 
sections of the industry. On _ the 
West Coast, for example, where air- 
plane manufacturers have large gov- 
ernment orders it has been found nec- 
essary to import men from the East 
and to pay their expenses to the Coast. 
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The natural result of this shortage 
has been a sharply awakened interest 
in the training of apprentices and 
machine operators and many new 
training projects have been inau- 
gurated. 

On the whole, 1936 promises to be 
a good year for the metal-working in- 
dustry in spite of the possible disloca- 
tions caused by politics and potential 
labor troubles—K. H. Conoirt, Edi- 


tor, American Machinist. 


Bakers Increase Sales, 

Buy New Equipment 

@ THE year just closed has shown 
an increased production in pounds and 
an increased volume of dollar sales for 
seventy-five per cent of the bakers of 
the country, although only forty-four 
per cent showed increased profits, ac- 
cording to the results of our annual 
national survey. The increase in 
sales per bakery was not great, bakers 
reporting gains of from two to thirty- 
three per cent with an average gain of 
twelve per cent. 

That trade conditions in the indus- 
try since the collapse of the NRA in 
May are as good or better than under 
code operation is the opinion of sixty- 
six per cent of the bakers. 

Bakers have contributed substan- 
tially to recovery by their purchases 
of durable goods. This year saw 
eighty-six per cent of all bakers mak- 
ing normal or greater than normal 
purchases of plant equipment and 
ninety-five per cent buying all of or 
more than their normal delivery equip- 
ment needs. The reasons given for 
failure to buy all equipment needs and 
thus help recovery still more, were 
largely based on fear of governmental 
persecution and lack of confidence due 
to government meddling in business. 
—Victor E. Marx, Staff Chief and 
Editor, Bakers’ Helper. 


Langtry Named President 

John C. Langtry has been elected pres- 
ident of Porter-Bede Langtry Corporation, 
Chicago, succeeding the late Fred E. Por- 
ter, who died Feb. 14 at the age of 64 
Howard E. Bede becomes vice-president. 


The company publishes Buildings and 
Building Management and National Real 
Estate Journal. 


Haskins Leaves N.P.N. 


Charles L. Haskins, Chicago manager 
for National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
resigned March 1, to join the sales depart- 
ment of Farrell Company, Joliet, Ill., man- 
ufacturers of tanks for gasoline trucks. 
He was succeeded by E. V. Perkins, who 


has been his assistant for several years. 
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The Fish-and-Turtle —No Fable 


@ “NOW, what have fish and turtles 
to do with open hearth furnace -re- 
fractories?” questioned more than one 
reader when stopped by the decidedly 
unusual Basic Dolomite color spread 
in January issues of Blast Furnace 8 
Steel Plant, The lron Age and Steel, 
with half of the space devoted to a 
photographic illustration of a sizable 
turtle hanging on for dear life to a 
fish by its tail. 

“Laymen naturally ask that ques- 
tion,” replied C. A. Reece, Hudson, 
©., who handles the account. “That, 
of course, is an expression of interest,” 
he continued. “Whether thus catch- 
ing the interest is the first object of 
advertising, or whether we should 
rather telegraph a sales lesson for the 
particular benefit of the headline 
reader is and always will be the ma- 
terial for controversy. On this oc- 
casion we operated in accordance with 
the first theory.” 

The element that 
answer to the question is found in 
the Magnefer slogan, “Sets fast— 
stays fast,” Mr. Reece explained. A 
refractory must possess these two ap- 
parently contradictory properties. It 
must take hold in a hurry and resist 
erosion. It must become monolithic 
with the bottom and side walls in 
very short order and yet withstand 
the efforts, so to speak, of the bath to 
wash it out and away. Magnefer 
meets these requirements, so Basic 
Dolomite, Inc., determined to drama- 
tize these twin properties in unusual 
fashion. Out of three analogies the 
fish-and-turtle idea was selected be- 
cause it is generally known that turtles 


contains the 
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take hold like a flash and hold on like 
grim death. 

“Our turtle,” related Mr. Reece, 
“gave a first class exhibition of the 
orneriness for which his kind is noted. 
He bit a pencil in half and otherwise 
conducted himself so cantankerously 
that we were all soon out of patience 
with him. By pulling out his head 
with pliers and wiring it in place we 
finally got the upper hand—and held 
it. Even so, half a dozen negatives 
had to be made. The turtle measured 
about ten inches across and approxi- 
mately a foot long. 

“The fish was a simpler matter. To 
be frank, he was a dead one, a yellow 
perch, I think. We retouched his eye 
to simulate life and curved him to suit 
our layout. The water was photo- 
graphed at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. It was ‘natural’—in a tank. No 
retouching was necessary. 

“A rather large ‘sea’ will be noticed 
at the right of the fish and above it. 
We would have liked to introduce a 
few bubbles in this expanse to break 
it up slightly and add interest, but a 
check made at the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History revealed that there 
couldn’t be any bubbles ‘on account 
of’ fish, being aquatic, breathe water 
and consequently don’t emit bubbles. 
So we compromised and put some 
bubbles around the turtle, which is 
permissible, because the turtle is half 
land and half water in its habitat, and 
therefore can and does produce the 
wanted embellishments. 


“After all, you must be technically 
correct in these respects.” 


Industria 


expositions 





March 9-12. National Railway Ap; 
ance Association, Coliseum, Chica 
C. H. White, 208 S. La Salle St., ( 
cago. 

Mar. 10-12. American Railway Er 
neering Association, Palmer House, C 
cago. 

Mar. 19-21. American Association 
Petroleum Geologists, Hotel Mayo, Tu 
Okla. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 4. Building Expositi: 
Port Authority Bldg., New York. R. 
Lexton, 111 8th Ave., New York. 

March 24-27. Midwest Hotel Sh 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Lewis B. Er: 
ing, 58 E. Congress St., Chicago. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4. American Cera 
Society, Columbus. Ross C. Purdy, sex 
tary, 2525 N. High St., Columbus. 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Ex; 


- 


sition (Exhibition of Machinery), Power 


Installation Equipment, Accessories 
Supplies), Greenville, S.C. W.G. § 
rine, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 
April 13-17. American Chemical 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Charles 
a 728 Mills Bldg., Washingt 


Apr. 14-18. American Oil Burner As- 


sociation (Twelfth National Oil Bur 
Show), Detroit. 

April 20-21. American Gear Ma 
facturers Associatino, 
Philadelphia. Russell C. Ball, Phila 
phia Gear Works, Inc., Philadelphia 

Apr. 20-22. New England Buil 
Officials Conference, Boston. M. Mu: 
W. Weiss, 694 Washington St., Bost 

Apr. 20-24. Midwest Engineering 
Power Exposition, Chicago. 
terer, 308 W. Washington Blvd., C 
cago. 

Apr. 20-25. 
gineering Exposition, Houston, Texa 


Adelphia Hote! 


G. E Phis- 


Oil Equipment and En- 


ay. American Iron & Steel Institute 


New York. 
New York. 

May 4-9. 
tries Exposition. 


W. Tower, 350 Fifth A 


Foundry and Allied In 
(Fortieth annual 


vention of American Foundrymen’s Assi 


ciation.) Convention Hall, Detroit. ( 
Hoyt, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 

May 11-13. 
neers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

May 11-15. 
Mining Equipment—American ™M:i 
Congress, Music Hall, Cincinnati 

May 11-16. National Cotton §S 
Memphis, Tenn. 

May 16-23. International Petro! 
Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla 

May 25-28. National Associatio 
Building Owners & Managers (Oper 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), D»!! 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S 
Salle St., Chicago. 

May 25-28. National Associatio 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, 
Orleans. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Ir 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Cor 
American Society for Metals, Am: 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), A 
can Welding Society, and the Wire 
ciation, Cleveland. 
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Marine Market Presents Exceptional Opportunity to Build Sales 
Through Aggressive Sales and Advertising Efforts 
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Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company 
30 Church St., New York 
105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 
Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco 





N the seven weeks from December 16 to January 31, contracts were 
placed for nine large tankers and one 23,000-ton cabin liner, in 
addition to a number of ferry boats and other craft. This $30,000,000 
construction program is augmented by two pending combination pas- 
senger and cargo vessels, bids for which have been opened; and by plans 
for additional tanker tonnage. Furthermore, plans for at least 50 vessels 
are ready, awaiting the passage by Congress of shipping legislation. The 
need for these and many more ships is revealed by the fact that in 1942, 
about 90 per cent of American merchant tonnage will be more than 20 
years old. 


You can increase your sales in this market through aggressive marine 
sales and advertising efforts. A regular campaign in Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review will be exceptionally valuable in building accept- 
ance and recognition for your products, because this publication is read 
predominantly by marine men with buying power throughout the several 
marine centers of the country. Its prestige and reader interest among 
these men, as indicated by subscription renewals, will assure worthwhile 
attention to your sales messages . . . stimulate buying interest . . . and 
expedite your marine sales. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review has a record of more than 
a half-century of service to the marine industry. And its advertisers 
include an outstanding number of well-known manufacturers who sell 
to American industry. Plan to make a regular advertising campaign 
in this publication an important part of your 1936 sales efforts. 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Lumber 
Marches On 


cies: American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., is the other ego, as might 
be said, of the N.L.M.A. The gist of 
its conception is that some of the 
member associations and some indi- 
vidual firms may wish to unite in a 
line of research or some sales effort 
which does not appeal to others. Such 
individuals or groups may, on their 
own initiative Or in response to sug- 
gestions from the A.F.P.I., undertake 
(without prejudice or offense ) their 
particular campaigns at their own ex- 
pense. At present about a dozen of 
these special enterprises are being 
studied and four are being actively 
formulated. 

@ Another agency of the N.L.M.A. 
is the Timber Engineering Company, 
which, under certain conditions, may 
also act for A.F.P.1. The Timber 
Engineering Company is what might 
be called an association business cor- 
It takes up projects or ideas 
A.F.P.L., 


merchan- 


poration. 
that may be developed by 
or otherwise, and directly 
dises them for the purpose, perhaps, of 
pioneering in some new invention or 
process, and thereby creating an in- 
creased demand for lumber, which is 
the sole object of the corporation. 
The functions of the Timber Engi- 
neering Company are comparable in 
a way to those of the agency whereby 
the automobile manufacturers pooled 


That 


is, the company is not for the private 


patents at the time of the war. 


interest of any one manufacturer, but 
for the good of the whole lumber in- 
dustry. 

At present the most notable illus- 
tration of the Timber Engineering 
Company’s work is the successful in- 
troduction into the United States of 
modern timber connectors. This is 
the only fundamentally new thing in- 
troduced into wood construction since 
nails and bolts were introduced, and 
also since the more recent period when 
plywood and lamination came into 
utilization. Briefly, it may be said 
that the connector is a joining steel 
device to strengthen a wood joint, 
with which the bolt is retained mere- 
ly to hold the members 
Although 


use in the United States less than 


together. 


connectors have been in 
three years, over 7,000 structures of 
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IT’S YOUR TURN 
NOW .. whet de YOU sag? 


HOLD THIS PICTURE 





tere = 
HYVES pot. write ae 


Translucency of paper plays a part in 
this page advertisement—to read the 
message in the balloon on the left the 
reader must hold the page up to the 
light, whereupon the conversation 
which is printed in reverse on the pre- 
ceeding page shows up in the frame 





various kinds have utilized this new 
system of construction. These struc- 
tures range all the way from the spec- 
tacular 320-foot wood radio tower of 
WRVA at Richmond, Va., to the 
§14-foot highway bridge over Dolan 
Creek, Cal., and to the hundreds of 
CCC portable camps built during the 
last year according to the new system 
which makes it possible to move these 
vast camps quickly and economically 
in conformity with the operations of 
the emergency conservation work. In 
prefabricated small 
industry has 


developing the 
houses, the lumber 
dramatically turned the tables on its 
competitors, which have filled the air 
with jubilant prophecies of wresting 
the detached residential construction 
field from lumber, which has long oc- 
cupied eighty per cent of it. 
@ Although the original connectors 
were patented in the United States 
about fifty years ago, it remained for 
Europe to carry on their evolution. 
They have been a commonplace of 
heavy timber construction in Europe 
ever since the World War, when the 
scarcity of materials in the Central 
European nations compelled the maxi- 
mum use of wood. They might just 
as well have been introduced into the 
United States ten or fifteen years ago; 
and the chances are that they might 
never have been introduced if it had 
not been for the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The lumber industry is in a posi- 
tion that has so much desperation, and 
also encouragement, that some dra- 
matic changes may be expected of it. 


Contrary to common opinion result- 
ing from years of popular crusades to 
convince the public that America wa: 
forest bankrupt, the actual problem of 
the forest industries today is a sur 
plus of raw material—that is, trees 
and how to stimulate increased use of 
all forest products from shoe pegs t 
the gigantic spuds of dredges and 
steam shovels. The time and the cir 
cumstances are ripe for the exercise of 
In con 


group ingenuity and energy. 
serving and cultivating a vast natura 
resource through utilization, so far a 
private ownership is concerned, the 


systematic reforestation and afforesta 
tion of America depends on the mar 
kets for wood and its products. 

@ For many years wood has bee: 
fighting a rear-guard battle in com 
petition with its historic rivals and 
host of substitutes. But time and tid 
are on its side, for it is a primary raw 
material which can be produced in th« 
United States almost without limita 
tion, owing to the fact that we hav 
600,000,000 acres of land that car 
produce or facilitate little else excep: 
water, wild life and recreative oppor 
tunity. The future of wood seems 
to be assured by its facility for re 
production. All of the emineral re 
theoretically, if not 
actually, exhaustible. The time wil 
come when even the United States wil! 
have to economize severely in both 
minerals 


sources are 


metallic and non-metallic 
When they are gone, they are gone; 
but when wood is gone it may bx 
gone only to return. So it may be 
fascinatingly anticipated that physics 
and chemistry will unite in the future 
to derive some remarkable industria 
hundreds of 
conversion products of cellulose and 
lignin which laboratories have already 
evolved. Along these fundamenta 
lines the lumber associations are now 
beginning to work, fully realizing that 
a generation or less hence lumber ma‘ 


innovations from the 


be a minor product of the mills no 
devoted to the manufacture of fore: 


goods. 





Agency for Crucible Steel 


Richardson, Alley & Richards Compa 
New York, has been appointed to han 
all advertising of the Crucible Steel C 
pany otf America, except the agricultu 
division 


LeRoy Kimball Dies 


LeRoy Kimball, advertising manag 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, died Fi 
27 at Michael Reese Hospital of injur 
sustained in an automobile collision 
Jan. 18 
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AND IN THIS 


should be filed to receive the attention of most buyers? 


No, it isn’t a card trick. They’re postcards. On each one 
an industrial buyer has written what he considers the 
most useful source of buying information in his office. 
Each pile contains all the votes for one single source. 
On each card in the tallest pile is written *“*Sweet’s” 
or *Sweet’s Catalog File’’. 
Doesn’t that give you a pretty strong hint as to the one 


place a catalog or catalog data on your products surely 
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PILE - 


There is just time enough to catch the 1936 Sweet’s 
files for the engineering and industrial markets with- 
out having to rush. Better send in your reservation 
now and let our district manager in your territory call 


for your instructions. 

SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 

119 WEST FORTIETH STREET + NEW YORE 
29 
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ie the days before the corner apothecary turned into a combinati¢ 


O ti M hi of variety store and quick lunch counter, it was a big year i 
perations, acnhinery producers of drugs, medicines and cosmetics when they turned. 


and Equipment used by $100,000,000 worth of products. Today they are close to an ann 
Chemical Engineers ‘in output of $500,000,000 . .. a major manufacturing group of industri 
making Drugs and Coke in every sense of the term. 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, power and hand trucks, Can you picture the key production men in pharmaceutic il and ca 


° . pack . ° ° ° ° . 

a metic plants being interested in the production of such a pros 

Fluids Handling: p >s, ) ors, f . ° lves, . . . . . 
ee en a ee and different thing as coke? An astonishing thing to some perha 


fittings, containers. 
Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers, colloid mills. is the fact that these men could Swap jobs and carry on In oth 


Mixing: Agitators, mixers, kneaders, emulsifiers. words, the same group of men who produced over $400,00 000 wor 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning: Compressors, of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics in 1933 could have produced t 
brine and ammonia lines, air conditioning units or systems, $165 000.000 worth of coke that was turned out the ame ye 


unit heaters, unit coolers. 

9, . 
Mechanical Separation: Screens, sieves, bolters, dust col- Here’s why: 
lectors, filters, centrifugals. 


Vaporization: Stills, evaporators, condensers. Unlike as they are, the products of these two big manufacturia 
Drying: Dryers, all types. groups are made by chemical engineers. The common processes 4 
Control: Indicating, recording and controlling instru- chemical engineering link these industries with the oth industrié 


ments, switches and auxiliaries, samplers. 
numer r i gether @ 
Power Genesatien and Application: Stcam cngince, tur- enu ated across the bottom of these pages which J 

bines, generators, transformers, motors, starters, belting, recognized internationally as the Process Industries. A imple wal 
shafting, gears, chain drives, speed changers, bearings. “> 
of understandin i i ineers int 
Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, condensers, derstand & the mutual interest of chemical eng 

reducing valves. processes of drug, coke and cosmetic manufacture is tc -heck the 


Chemical Reaction: Autoclaves, tanks, kettles. use of the same or related equipment and machinery. j nartial lis 

















appears in an adjoining column. 
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hemical engineering is the mass production side of chemistry. It 
the keystone operation that holds together the whole group of 
rocess Industries with their thousand-and-one varieties of products. 
chemical engineers can use profitably the equipment, machinery 
materials that you are selling, the Process Industries command 
position at the top of your industrial marketing list for several 
bod reasons : 

1. Volume of output 5. Spectacular technical ac- 
2. Steady activity complishments 

3. New 1 : 

w product development 6 {deal set-up for trying out 
‘. Readiness to accept new new industrial products 
ideas 
nd what an opportunity advertising has to do a man’s-size selling 
bb in this market! The natural decentralization of the Process 
ndustries gives the advertising dollar a real break. Invest it in 
vertising space in Chem & Met and see how little it costs to 
ontact the important but widely scattered units of this number-one 
dustria arket. 
& Metallurgical 


Py 


ENGINEERING i 
1ed by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Major Markets Within a 
Single Major | Market 





Per cent ‘of| 





Drugs | Coke | All Process} 
| Industries | 
iNo. of plants ane 97| 15.5 
Wage earners | 1,344 13,066, 5.4 
Value of products| \$401, 469" 978 |$165,731,226| 8.6 
Ne te ~All figures are for 1 mid- depre ession year, r, 1933 








A few leading manufacturers 
of drugs and coke 


Parke, Davis & Co. Inland Steel Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Ford Motor Co. 
Merck & Co. Koppers Gas & Coke 
Abbott Laboratories Company 


NorwichPharmacalCo. Ashland By-Product 
Coke Co. 


Lehn & Pink, ine. Donner-Hanna Coke 
United Drug Co. Corp. 

The Upjohn Co. Diamond Alkali Co. 
Daggett & Ramsdell Philadelphia Coke Co. 
McKesson & Robbins, Republic Steel Co. 














Inc. Milwaukee Coke & 
Bristol-Meyers Co. Gas Co. 
New England Fuel & Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Transportation Co. Domestic Coke Co. 
Re 
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Twenty Years of 
Industrial Marketing 


@ IN March, 1916, the first issue of CLass ap- 
peared. This, then, is the twentieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the publication, succes- 
sively known as Crass & INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
TISING, CLass & INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and 
now as INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. The changes 
in the title have been indicative of a constant 
broadening of editorial policies. 

As we look back over developments in the 
field during the twenty years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the first issue, it is evi- 
dent that marketing, as a function, is recciving 
far more consideration now than at that time or 
previously. The rapid expansion of American 


industry in the last fifty years created a ready 
market for new and improved machines, mate- 
rials and supplies, and the engineer and produc- 
tion man were a more important factor in in- 
dustrial growth than sales and advertising exec- 
utives. 

Depression periods have been useful in empha- 


sizing the fact that control of marketing oper- 
ations is essential to the permanent prosperity 
of a business. Growth under favorable condi- 
tions and in periods of general agtivity may be 
recorded without the employment of efficient 
marketing procedures, but since business is a 
story of expansion and contraction of volume, 
the permanently successful enterprise must have 
some control of its marketing activities. Both 
direction and cost must be established and con- 
trolled. 

Recognition of the importance of marketing 
to industry has been followed by the realization 
that the techniques suitable to the general field 
are seldom entirely satisfactory in the industrial 
field. Thus associations have been formed for 
the special purpose of studying correct methods 
of distribution, sales and advertising, paralleling 
the work which has been done in the pages of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Organized effort on the parts of local and 
national associations of this kind has developed 
almost exclusively within the period covered by 
the service of this magazine. When it was es- 
tablished in 1916, the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, of New York, was the only group of 
this kind in existence. Now the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, with its numer- 
ous local chapters, provides facilities for nation- 
wide activity. 
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The coordination of all marketing functions, 
with the establishment of a definite and central- 
ized method of control, has been the outstand- 
ing objective of intelligent effort in the indus- 
trial field during the last twenty ‘years. In this 
effort we believe that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has played some part. We hope in the years to 
come to have an opportunity to furnish both a 
forum for the discussion of the important prob- 
lems of marketing to industry, and specific data 
from which a sound philosophy for this field 
may be developed. 


How to Capitalize 

Advertising Campaigns 

@ EXPENDITURES for advertising are usually 
so important a part of the sales expense budget 
that it is desirable to extract from them their 
full value from the standpoint of stimulation of 
successful sales effort by representatives and dis- 
tributors. 

General advertisers learned long ago that one 
of the best ways to insure profitable results from 
advertising is to present complete details of cam- 
paign plans to the sales organization and the 
trade in advance of publication. In this way it 
is possible to arouse interest and enthusiasm, and 
insure the application, in selling effort, of the 
basic ideas which are featured in the advertising. 

Many industrial advertisers have had the im- 
pression either that their campaigns have been 
too small and inexpensive to interest their sell- 
ing organizations, or that they have lacked the 
“big ideas” through which they could be built 
up in importance in the minds of their field 
staffs. 

But even if the size of the campaign, from 
the standpoint of the number of publications 
used, the size of the individual advertisements 
or the frequency of insertions, is limited, it still 
may have plenty of interest for salesmen and 
distributors if it carries a basic selling punch 
which will create interest in the products on the 
part of industrial buyers. If it lacks qualities 
of that character, it should be reshaped so as to 
develop them. 

This issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is in- 
teresting because of the fact that several of it: 
leading articles detail the plans used in promot 
ing the advertising campaign throughout th 
sales organization, including not only direc 
sales representatives, but distributors as wel! 
Manufacturers are learning how to develo; 
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showmanship in their promotion methods, and 
how to awaken renewed interest in the methods 
they are using to create increased interest and 
demand on the part of industrial users from 
whom the sales organization expects to receive 
cubstantial increases in business. 


The company which is investing money in 
idvertising with the hope of getting it back in 
the form of larger sales cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to accomplish this unless everybody in the 
selling division of the organization is informed 
ibout it and is convinced that it will make sales 
work easier. Part of the promotion job is to 
promote the advertising campaign itself. 


Men Are More 
Important Than Methods 


@ MANY executives have the belief that there 
is some unusual idea or magic formula which 
will solve all of their marketing problems. They 
are constantly in hopes that they will be able to 
find or create an “Open sesame” which will un- 
lock the door to assured sales success. 


Ideas and methods are of course valuable, and 
should be looked for and utilized whenever pos- 
sible. But the fact should not be lost sight of 
that they are of little advantage unless they are 
applied by the right men. Men who have abil- 
ity, training and loyalty can make even a poor 
system work, but men who lack these essential 
qualities are unable to succeed even with an ideal 
marketing organization. 


One of the most successful companies in the 
industrial equipment field has a form of organ- 
ization which is different from that of most of 
its competitors. Perhaps there was no reason 
for the adoption of this particular type of or- 
ganization; maybe, like Topsy, it “‘jes’ growed.” 
But the important fact is that it works. The 
methods which it employs may be unconven- 
tional, and may not coincide with accepted 
practice, but the thorough training and unques- 
tioned ability of men in key positions overcomes 
whatever disadvantages are inherent in the sys- 
tem, and makes it yield maximum returns. 


This is no plea for the use of methods which 
ire not as good as experience and thought can 
levise. Rather, it is a suggestion that after hav- 
ing set up a marketing program which is theo- 
retically sound, the company likewise make sure 
that its plan for the development and training 
‘t executives and salesmen be equally good. The 
extent to which its carefully worked-out plans 
ire effective will be determined by the ability 
of those who are given the responsibility of exe- 
cuting them. 
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For one thing, there is no substitute for expe- 
rience. Those who have been with a company 
for many years, who have grown up with it, 
and understand its products, policies and per- 
sonnel, can do things without effort which are 
almost impossible to new men, who find it difh- 
cult if not impossible to follow the mazes of 
company policies at times. Thus the company 
which is able to build up, over a period of years, 
a sales organization which has both technical 
knowledge and practical experience in handling 
its line has an asset which it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to appraise too highly. 

The depression has been costly in making it 
necessary in some cases to decimate sales organ- 
izations. Industrial executives may well empha- 
size, in rebuilding, the imporcance of getting the 
right timber, which can be regarded as a perma- 
nent foundation for the sort of organization 
which will function to best advantage, even 
though at times the system of selling may not 
be entirely perfect. 


Future of the 
Building Industry 


@ THE building and construction industry is 
so important to the prosperity of the country 
that its full recovery will be looked to as a vital 
part of the return to normal conditions. It is 
to be hoped that some of the inherent weak- 
nesses in the industry, as revealed by recent ex- 
perience, can be eliminated as progress is now 
being made toward better times for building. 


There is no doubt that the indefensibly high 
costs of building financing were a big handicap 
to this industry in years gone by. The con- 
tribution of the national administration to a 
saner and more reasonable basis of financing 
costs should be regarded as highly important in 
hastening the return of a normal building vol- 
ume. ' Its example is being-generally followed, 
so that the public which invests its dollars in 
building is now assured of getting more for its 
money, with a marked reduction in the charges 
which formerly went to make up a staggering 
total of financing costs. 


Material and labor costs are likewise out of 
line with modern thinking on industrial eco- 
nomics. The aim of successful industries is con- 
stantly to reduce costs and to increase values. 
It cannot be said that this has been successfully 
accomplished in the building field. 


If building is to have the important place in 
the national economy which it deserves, a real 
effort must be made to reduce costs of both 
labor and materials. 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





House Magazine— 
How Big and How Frequent? 

We have «a number of different 
dummies for a house publication 
which we are considering but cannot 
determine what to do as we have such 
a small appropriation. We are consid- 


WHAT HELP © 


ering giving up the idea entirely. Fram 
the attached two dummies will you 
let me have your opinion as to which 
might prove best? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
We should take the smaller four- 
page house magazine with post card 


DO YOU NEED? 


For facts, figures and market data 
about the billion dollar baking 
industry, come to BAKERS’ 


HELPER. 


On April Ist this 


leader of the industry will begin 
its 50th year of service. 


Check the data you need below, tear 
out this advertisement, attach to your 
letterhead and mail to us. 


[] “Baking Industry Facts and Fig- 


ures”, a market data folder. 


“Selling Leads”, an every-week 


service. 


Sample pages from the “Baking 
Industry Blue Book.” 


HELPER, 


issued fortnightly. 


Audit 


Bureau 


L) 
L 
(] Copies of BAKERS’ 
L] 


of Circulation 


statement. 


BAKERSHIELPER 


MAGAZINE 7 BAKERY PRACTICE = MANAGEMENT 


Helping Bakers Since 1887 


330 South Wells Street, HAY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and use it six times a year rather than 
the more elaborate layout on the basis 
of three or four times a year. A mini- 
mum job well done with frequency of 
six to twelve times a year will do a 
much better job for you than some- 
thing larger but so infrequent that ix 
loses its continuity. 


Effective 
Cover Advertising 

Attached are two recent cover ad- 
vertisements which we have used. Will 
you please comment on them? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The two advertisements you submit 
are very good as advertisements but 
not as cover advertisements. Some 
thing very much simpler along the 
poster style plan with your main cap- 
tion and company name in strong bold 
letters would do double duty as it lies 
on the desk of the buyer. 


Helping A. M. Merchandise 
Publications to Sales Force 


Here is a problem that came to no- 
tice the other day that you might b. 
interested in commenting on: An in 
dustrial advertiser who is doing a good 
job and who is emphasizing his activi- 
ties by sending reprints, etc., to bis 
sales force now is wondering what t/y 
publishers of business papers he 1s 
using might do to further sell his sates 
force on the value of the particular 
publications he is using. 

Eprror. 

It is very true that the advertising 
manager not only has a problem in 
merchandising advertising to the sales 
organization but also a problem in in 
teresting the sales group in magazines 
which he is using. We find sales man 
agement and salesmen have very slight 
conception of the total circulation of 
a magazine. They see one copy and 
apparently think there may be only 
several hundred that get into the 
hands of real buyers. This lack of 
understanding is natural because cir 
culation is such an intangible thing. 

Whether it would pay the averay: 
publisher to try to help the advertis 
ing manager to sell his group on h 
magazine is a question. No doub 
however, some study along this li: 
would develop a practical, economic:! 
method. 

A number of publishers issue fou 
page digests of current informati 
contained in their magazines and fu 
ther information as to the mark: 
These usually, however, are only sen: 





ADVERTISING Value 


BASED ON EDITORIAL 


& O industrial publication is 


stronger than its editorial content! 


No medium serving industry is entitled to any 
greater respect by advertisers than that accorded 


by its readers! 


The Paper Industry's accepted position in the 
paper and pulp industry is based on authoritative 
editorial service supplied by men who know this 
field from practical experience, and who are able 
to give the production executives of this great in- 


dustry the service they want and need. 


For example—the section on Pulp Bleaching, 
published in the February issue, is the most com- 
plete technical exposition of the problems of this 
It has been 


described by enthusiastic readers as "a college 


important process ever presented. 


course in bleaching." The material in this section, 


written exclusively for The Paper Industry, was 
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chievement 


prepared by authorities of established reputation. 
Thousands of reprints will be distributed as the re- 
sult of the demand for this valuable information. 

This is the kind of editorial service readers of 
The Paper Industry look for—the kind which has 
built twice as large a subscription list among the 
executives in the manufacturing divisions of pulp 
and paper companies as any other journal in this 
field. , 

What a basis for successful advertising of ma- 
chinery, industrial supplies and materials! What 
a background of established reader interest and 


reader confidence! 


ThE PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


2m 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
E B 


FRITZ — PUBLISHER 
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NEW 
GAS INDUSTRY 
MAILING LIST 


The BLUE BOOK is the gas industry's 
latest directory. Its mailing list in- 
cludes all gas utilities in the United 
States serving both natural and manu- 
factured gas. It gives the personnel 
of the district offices as well as the 
headquarters companies—arranged by 
States and includes distributing com- 
panies, pipe line companies, produc- 
ing companies and holding companies. 
Indicates the kind of gas served—pres- 
sure—B.t.u. content—number of meters, 
and whether each company sells appli- 
ances or not. Correct as of November 
Ist, 1935—the most up-to-date and cor- 
rect directory available. Pocket size, 
5x7 inches; 210 pages; $2.50 per copy. 


BLUE BOOK 


Personne! Directory 
of the Gas Industry 


$2.50 
Send Check to 


WESTERN GAS 
810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 











@ More than 8,000 men 


@ who control or in- 
fluence the primary pur- 
chases of printing plants 


elike THe INLAND 
Printer well enough to 
pay for receiving it each 
month 
According to A. B. C. 
Reports! 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, es- 
tablished 1883, has more 
A.B.C. circulation than 
any other printers’ jour- 
nal! It’s absolutely tops 
in going to town for the 
industrial advertiser. It 
offers “most of the best” 
coverage of printing plant 
buying power. And right 
now printing plants are 
busy—buying equipment, 
machinery, materials. Get 
to those important buyers 
by way of the sparkling 
pages of 


The Inland Printer 


205 W. Wacker, Chicago, II. 




















to executives and do not reach the 
salesmen. 

A short time ago one publisher 
made such a splendid digest of his 
magazine and its market in the form 
of a four-page monthly bulletin that 
several advertising managers purchased 
enough to cover all of their salesmen 
and send these to the men regularly. 

It might also be practicable for a 
publisher to prepare a simple statement 
regarding his magazine, its market, 
circulation, objectives, etc., and give 
enough copies to every advertising 
manager to send one once a year to 
the sales organization. If such a bul- 
letin were prepared with the one 
thought of influencing salesmen, no 
doubt it would prove effective. 


Can We Hold the 
Fleeting Glance? 

Will you please review the attached 
advertisements and criticize them 
briefly? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Your series of advertisements meet 
the first test—that is, they are inter- 
esting, and will no doubt stop the 
reader as he casually glances through 
advertising pages of his business mag- 
azine. There are those who are con- 
fident that subscribers carefully page 
through the advertising section and 
carefully read every advertisement. 
However, we know that this is not 
Some men read this way 
from time to time, some occasionally, 


the case. 


some never. 

Probably every advertiser will catch 
the careful, plodding ten per cent, but 
very few advertisers will catch the 
ninety per cent who glance and turn 
the page unless they have attractive 
illustrations such as you have devel- 
oped. 

There is only one criticism or ques- 
tion we might offer: Are you sure 
illustration and caption are interesting 
enough to the reader to make him 
read through the whole advertisement, 
and get the hook which comes well 
coward the last third of the copy? 
The bait is good and the commercial 
part is good, but again, can you be 
sure that the ninety per cent is enough 
interested in even your very attractive 
illustrations to keep on reading to the 
end? You must realize, of course, 
that the reader knows when he looks 
at your page that he is about to read 
an advertisement—he knows that you 


are trying to give him something in- 
teresting that will bring him down 





























into your story. The only question 
is: could you secure illustrations just 
as attention arresting that would be 
closer to your own selfish interests? 

If this were done, then perhaps you 
could begin your own story a little 
sooner and be more sure of actually 
reaching a larger percentage of your 
market. 


The Flow Chart of 
Equipment Marketing 

We are attaching a flow chart of 
equipment marketing and would b 
very glad to have your comment on 
criticism regarding it. 

CHAUNCEY WILLIAMS, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

The chart seems quite logical, as 
certainly catalogs are a link between 
general advertising on the one hand 
and personal selling on the other. The 
difficulty, as we all know, is to have 
the catalog on the desk of the buyer 
or in his file at the time he is actually 
interested in buying. 

Sweet’s combined catalogs have 
come to be quite an institution, are 
so well done and bulk so large in the 
architects’, contractors’ or buyers’ 
office that there can be no question 
but that executives will turn to this 
source to find your material if it is 
included. 

From one viewpoint the chart might 
have been made very much simpler by 
merely showing advertising as Num- 
ber One, the prefiled catalog as Num- 
ber Two, and the salesman and sale as 
Number Three. This would have 
given a more important place to the 
catalog. On the other hand, from an 
advertising man’s position it is much 
more interesting and accurate to in- 
clude all six functions with prefile: 
catalogs shown as an important link 

“Advertising and salesmen ma) 
come and go, but I am in the buyer’ 
office forever,” might be the sloga: 
of the prefiled catalog. 
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COMING 
UP 

TO 
SPEED... 


Faster ... FASTER ... FASTER hum 
the mighty motors as controllers are 
thrown to “High Speed” 


And Faster... FASTER ...FASTER hum 
the metal-working shops that make the 
motors. For increased sales bring in- 
creased production... and increased pro- 
duction brings increased purchasing. 


Thus, electrical manufacturing shops, 
with sales up 21% in 1935, and still going 
higher, join the rest of the ousy, buying 
metal-working field in “Coming Up to 
Speed” with equipment buying. 


It’s a field that’s buying... and buying 
plenty. Machine tools, for example. In 
January the index of orders soared to 
110.6% of the 1926 average, 69% higher 
than a year ago, 





And so Faster ... FASTER .. . FASTER 
should aggressive manufacturers of all 
types of equipment shoot their sales mes- 
sages to this busy, buying field. 


And that means plenty of American 
Machinist advertising. For American 
Machinist advertising is the No. 1 faster 
method for calling on the men who con- 
trol the orders. 


And each call lasts long and works hard. 
Because American Machinist circulation 
is invited circulation .. . paid circulation 

- assuring more interest in your sales 
message. 


Speed up your selling in this field NOW. 
You'll profit by making calls more regu- 
larly. Do it with plenty of penny-a-call 
American Machinist advertising! 


Working nights in a metal-working shop that makes - 
industrial electric equipment. Such shops buy 11 eS a 


metal-working field 








A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 














< 


A ft Q ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVES a) 


~ 














THE TIME IS RIGHT ...MTHE NEED IS EVIDENT .. 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





American Machinist Coal Age Electrical Merchandising 
Aviation Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Electrical West 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Electrical Wholesalin 
Business Week Electrical Contracting Electrical World 
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12 Major Markets .... 


Serving all— yet belonging exclusively to none-— they 
constitute the “High Command” of Industry's Buying 


A= unnoticed, industry has evolved a By markets and by functional groups, McGraw- 
new buying pattern bringing into focus Hill Publications are the direct route to eco- 
important functional buyers. nomical selling to business and industry.* 
Simplify your sales and advertising problems 
by calling in a McGraw-Hill representative 
first. He can bring you specific help in apply- 
ing the mass production sales tool—business 


Unlike industry buyers whose life work is de- 
voted to one industry, functional buyers are 
those specialists whose particular techniques 
project through all industry. They are the 


Pe 2 - , ‘ aper advertising—to your business. 
specialists in Administration, Production and pap 6 y 


Maintenance, Product Design, Power Genera- 1936 is a buying year in the capital goods in- 
tion and Distribution. Inevitably, their counsel dustry. Why not take the first step toward 
is sought. Logically, their recommendations bigger sales now? 


carry great weight in the selection of the 


majority of products and services industry buys. 
If your products are sold broadly throughout 
industry, you will find the FIVE FUNC- oa 
TIONAL SPECIALISTS your professional 
“ministers at court” in Industry’s Buying Coun- 
cils, provided you reach them with your sales 
messages through publications designed to 
serve their particular specialty. 

*Business paper advertising moves right past the 

barriers of reception rooms direct to men who 

buy for business and industry—sees them and 
sees them often for about Ic. a call. 4 


THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE, . . 


PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Electronics Food Industries Product Engineering 

Engineering & Mining Journal Metal & Mineral Markets Radio Retailing 

En¢ineering News-Record Mill Supplies Textile World 

Factory Management & Maintenance Power Transit Journal 
ee 
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[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Norton's Movie 


“Mills of the Gods” gained as wide 
distribution as any industrial film in 
the country, with the possible excep- 
tion of Ford’s “Rhapsody in Steel.” 

Norton Company arranged for 
showings of the film by means of a 
jumbo letter, approximately fourteen 
by twenty inches, which explained its 
story to theater managers. On inside 
pages were shown approximately twen- 
ty-five pictures reproduced from the 
film, each carrying a brief explana- 
tion so that theater managers might 
realize the professional aspect of the 
story and its filming. 


An order card accompanied each 
mailing, to be signed and returned by 
theaters desiring to run the films. 
These cards, incidentally, have been 
filed according to state for future 
reference and for use in distributing 
subsequent films. In addition to the 
card index, the company maintains a 
letter file of correspondence from the- 
ater managers from practically every 
city where a showing has been made, 
thanking the company for the film 
and many praising its professional at- 
mosphere. One letter, for instance, 
says the local superintendent of schools 
announced the film in all schools and 
asked the theater for an extended 
showing that more might see it. 


New Furnace Completes 


Million Ford Plant 





terials. 





How to Reach 


Active Market 


Ceramic plants are active—expand- 
ing—buying equipment 


You can create sales in this market 
by using CERAMIC INDUSTRY and 
CERAMIC DATA BOOK. 


Start with the APRIL Convention 
issue of CERAMIC INDUSTRY—a 
traditional “WHO’S WHO” of firms 
selling to ceramic plants. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


59 E. Van Buren Street 
Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., 


publishers of CERAMIC DATA BOOK, 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD and other trade 
publications. 


and ma- 


CHICAGO 


Also 








Diamond 
Glass Erecti 
Furnace Bidg. & wr_ 


In addition to these two major 
films, Norton Company has used 
others, but no special effort was made 
to get broad distribution for them, 
since they were more or less of a tech- 
nical nature on some specific product. 
@ Several factors which contributed 
to Norton’s success with motion pic- 
ture advertising might be brought out. 
A technical film such as “The Age of 
Steel” holds the audience interested in 
the company’s product for an hour, 
reaching technical audiences entirely. 
A film of the type of “Mills of the 
Gods” or “The Alchemist’s Hour- 
glass” will reach many times more peo- 
ple who will not be so well im- 
pressed with the product. The cost 
of distributing the technical film to 
non-theatrical audiences is much 
greater than the cost of distributing a 
film to theaters. 

It also must be borne in mind that 
a film is not acceptable to theater 
managers if it smacks of advertising. 
Norton’s films make no excessive ref- 
erence to company or trade names, 
which has gained for them a wide dis- 
tribution and public acceptance. Fur- 
thermore, by giving such films a pro- 
fessional rather than an advertising 
slant, they cannot truthfully be placed 
in the latter category. 

It also has been noted that theatri- 
cal-type ballyhoo is not necessary to 
obtain successful distribution, as some 
film distributors had advised. On the 
contrary, Norton Company’s success 
has been based entirely on using a high 
type of business solicitation, selling 
theater managers by straightforward, 
truthful presentation of facts as to 
the merits of the film offered. 





Business Booms for 


Oil Burner Show 


Space allotments for the Detroit Na 
tional Oil Burner Show are become scarce. 
according to G. Harvey Porter, managing 
director, of the Oil Burner Institute. 

The show, to be held April 14-18, will 
include a Dealer Day, April 16, to fea 
ture dealer attendance. Speakers of prom 
inence will talk on salesmanship, market 
analysis and financing 


Announces Design Contests 


Pencil Points announced in its January 
issue two simultaneous architectural com 
petitions for designs of firesafe concrete 
houses, sponsored by the Portland Cement 
Association. Contests will close March 9 
Prizes total $7,500 


W. L. Keck Appointed 


Lubrication and Maintenance, Chicag 
has appointed W. L. Keck as representa 
tive in the eastern territory, with office 
at 149 Broadway, New York 
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These 5 men 
specify all power 
equipment for the 
world’s largest 
department store. 


Boiler Room—boilers, boiler ac- 
cessories, firing equipment, etc. 

Engine Room—engines, turbines, 
generators, switchboards, instru- 
ments, control, piping, condens- 


ers, etc 


Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 





ditioning—fans, indirect heating 
coils, direct radiation, radiator 
air valves, vacuum pumps, piping, 
fittings, valves, thermostats, insu- 
lation, orifice and other control 
systems, instruments, air washers, 
air filters, unit heaters, humidi- 
fiers, humidity instruments, traps, 
low pressure heating boilers. 


Equipment used in Transmission 
and Application of Power—mo- 
tors, motor control, transformers, 
speed reducers, couplings (flex- 
ible), belts and pulleys, variable- 
speed trans., v-belts, chain drives, 
hangers and shafting, gearing, 
clutches, instruments and control, 
electric wire and cable, switching 
equipment. protective relays, 
switchboards, circuit breakers, 
fuses, hose traps. 


Miscellaneous Power Service 





Equipment and Supplies—lubri- 


cant packing, gaskets, small 
tools, gage glasses, boiler com- 
pou water-treating supplies, 
pip fittings, valves, pipe- 


threading machines, pipe cover- 
ing, reducing valves, building 
materials, paint, protective coat- 
ings, coal, fuel oil and gas, pur- 
cha current, purchased water, 
air mpressors, service water 
pum; service water heaters, 
new elevators, elevator rope, 
elevator repairs. 


“POWER reader 





Meet Your Buyer 


that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 


{ Ne. 9 of a series of actual case studies of the men ] 


John J. Cogan, Assistant Manager, 
R. H. Macy, New York—world’s’ larg- 


est department store. 


Macy’s air-conditioning system serves 
as a good example of how major pur- 
chases of power equipment are made 
in this plant. 


“Back in 1929,” says Mr. Cogan, 
“when we installed our first air con- 
ditioning, no one on our engineering 
staff had had previous experience 
with this class of equipment. But we 
knew what we wanted to accomplish 
and what power facilities we had tu 
do it with. So we hired a consulting 
engineer who knew air conditioning 
thoroughly and together we planned 
the installation that seemed best to fit 
our particular problem. 

“By working closely with the consult- 
ing engineer, the manufacturer and 
the contractor, we not only got a 
highly satisfactory installation but be- 
came so familiar with its details that 
we have been able to operate it ef- 
fectively and economically.” 


Not all power equipment at Macy’s is 
handled just this way, of course. The 
important point is that the specifica- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
all such equipment is the specific job 





330 W. 42ND ST. 


of Mr. Cogan and his engineering 
staff. They fulfill the power function, 
which involves the wide variety of 
products listed at the left, and which 
is basically the same in all kinds of 
plants. 


In some cases this function is handled 
by one man. Hotel New Yorker, for 
example. In very large plants it is 
handled by an extensive engineering 
staff. Whether one man or a dozen, 
the type of men that fulfill the power 
function in all industries have com- 
mon interests and problems. 


To serve the leaders among these 
men month after month through their 
common interests is the job POWER 
set out to do more than fifty years ago 
and has done with growing success 
ever since. 


These leaders buy approximately 85 
percent of all power equipment sold. 
Thus, through years of consistent and 
vractical service-to-readers POWER 
has built a Market Place of the Power 
Field through which you can reach 
23,000 of the country’s most respon- 
sive power equipment buyers every 
month with a full-page message at 
less than one cent each. 


First April Forms Close March 24 


POWER 


A McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 













From a photograph copyrighted by 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated. 


° 


1847 - THOMAS A. EDISON - 1931 
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Who's going 


to carry on? 


From coast to coast thousands of able aggressive men 
are determined that the service rendered by American busi- 
ness shall rise to new heights. Alert to every changing con- 
dition, these men are developing new products, improving 
old ones—revamping processes and equipment—all to the 
end of faithful public service with its attendant well 
earned rewards. 

For over eighty years it has been the privilege of The 
Iron Age to work with and serve the leaders of the great 
and ever-growing metal working industry. It is the sincere 
belief of The Iron Age that the future will be greater than 
the past. That this confidence is shared by leaders in every 
field has for months been apparent in each issue of The Iron 
Age, both in editorial content and in the advertising pages. 

One cannot be one of the 60,000 readers of The Iron 
Age without gaining inspiration from the courage, vision 
and enterprise which are weekly reported in its editorial 
and news pages. One cannot peruse the advertising it car- 
ries without finding equally valuable information about 
new equipment, materials and processes. From cover to 
cover The Iron Age takes pride in serving the 60,000 ex- 
ecutives who are carrying on in the greatest industrial 
market the world has ever known. 


Advertising executives, interested in the metal working 
industry, are invited to send for a new booklet con- 
taining the facts about The Iron Age circulation and 
the field covered. 


A Chilton © Publication 
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Earnings of 
Industrial 
Advertisers 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
reports profit of $3,597,521 for 1935 
compared with a loss of $2,665,119 in 
1934. 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
and subsidiaries completed 1935 with net 
profit of $1,268,176 compared with $75,- 
157 in 1934 


_American Steel Foundries made a profit 
of $115,692 in 1935 against $245,365 in 
the previous year 


New Jersey Zinc Company profited by 
$4,660,000 in 1935 compared with $3,- 
788,380 in 1934. 


Total sales for General Electric Com- 
pany in 1935 amounted to $217,361,587 
as compared with $183,660,303 in 1934. 


Net earnings of Mesta Machine Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, were the largest in its 
history in 1935, amounting to $3,114,527, 
compared with 1934 total of $1,517,249. 

Ludlum Steel Company reports 1935 
net profit of $637,729. 


Commercial Solvents Corporation re- 
ports highest earnings in 1935 since 1930; 
net profit amounted to $2,702,092 com- 
pared with $2,346,237 in 1934. 


Report of General Cabie Corporation 
for 1935 shows net income of $33,132 
compared with net loss of $526,078 in 
1934 


National Acme Company is expected 
to report net profit of $250,000 for 1935; 
in 1934 it was $140,329. 


Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corporation 
is expected to report net income for 1935 
of $300,000 or more; sales increased 
about twenty-five per cent over 1934. De- 
velopment expenses were unusually heavy 
last year in connection with the milk con- 
tainer machine, Diesel fuel pump and 
other equipment. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., reports net loss of 
$395,616 for 1935, compared with net 
profit of $17,133 in 1934 


Molybdenum Corporation of America 
had net earnings of $257,512 last year 
compared with $277,547 in 1934 


Earnings of Allegheny Steel Company 
in 1935 amounted to $1,151,454, against 
$835,927 in 1934 


Walworth Company reports loss of 
$270,284 for last year compared with a 
loss of $234,038 for the preceding year 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
and subsidiaries report for 1935 net profit 
of $294,644 against $125,733 in 1934. 


Link-Belt Company and subsidiaries re- 
port net profit of $1,092,360 for 1935 
compared with $869,373 in 1934. Net 
sales for the year totaled $14,093,272, 
while in 1934 they amounted to $10, 
378,024 


Republic Steel Corporation's net earn 
ings for 1935 reached $4,455,735 com 
pared with a net loss in 1934 of $3,459, 
428. Net sales were $137,117,708 and 
$97,432,562, respectively 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 12] 


Problems in Distribution 


not lend themselves to this type of 
selling. Such a set-up may cause no 
end of conflict with the manufactur- 
er’s direct salesmen. I know of a 
wholesale distributor who is operating 
under a loose policy on the part of the 
manufacturer. Included in his fran- 
chise are some product lines which his 
organization cannot sell in volume 
because of lack of engineering knowl- 
edge required to properly apply them. 
The sales manager of the company, in 
explaining this case, said that this dis- 
tributor’s salesmen literally follow the 
contacts of his men, and, by explain- 
ing that they are the local agent of 
the company, actually picked up 
thousands of dollars in orders for this 
specialized type of product. Such a 
product franchise results in little or 
no more business being secured by the 
manufacturer on these product lines 
and quite naturally brings about a 
continuous conflict between manu- 
facturer and distributor salesmen. 

Each distributor franchise at its 
very inception should be considered 
from the standpoint of: 

(A) Market coverage desired. 

(B) Complementary distributor 
services. 

(C) Product suitability. 

If these three points are seriously 
studied, a franchise set-up can be made 
which will be complementary to and 
not competitive with the manufac- 
turer. Then, and only then, does 
sub-channel selling achieve its real 


purpose. 


2. How to Determine Adequate 
Distribution for an Area 


According to surveys made by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, there 
are 632 trading areas in the United 
States. Each area has its trading cen- 
ters (as shown in Fig. 1), the place to 
which the inhabitants of the area nat- 
urally go to make purchases. Each 
area is determined by transportation 
facilities, natural barriers, purchas- 
ing habits, etc., that are concentrated 
at the so-called trading center. The 
multiple centers (as shown in Fig. 2) 
represent major trading points in the 
United States. So much for trading 
area information which is available 
by writing to the U. S. Department 


of Commerce. Let us now consider 
the problem of adequate distribution 
in one of the multiple trading cen- 
ters. 

Never lose sight of this important 
fact—Selling always begins with the 
customer in that the salesman must 
put himself in the customer’s shees to 
fully appreciate the latter’s position. 
This point can be better understood 
by remembering that we are selling 
services rather than products. Start- 
ing at this point, the first thing to 
consider is product need of customers. 
There are various types of sales out- 
lets, each of which renders a some- 
what different service. A study of 
buying habits of industrials in any 
trading area will show the varied serv- 
ices different industrials require and 
employ. Such a study will show that 
your employing by a franchise one 
each of the different types of distribu- 
tion outlets does not necessarily mean 
that you will have competition 
among your distributors. Rather the 
employment of different types of dis- 
tributors when the market justifies 
such an intensive distribution plan, 
assures you of a greater sales cover- 
age of your true market. 

Just this week, I had lunch with a 
sales manager of a company which 
sells a large percentage of its products 
through distributors. We were dis- 
cussing difficulties of multiple dis- 
tribution in the wholesale electrical 
field. This man’s company has en- 
joyed for more than a quarter of a 
century a very enviable position 
among electrical wholesalers because 
of a well defined, clear cut, honest 
distributor policy. How many distrib- 
utors shall you have in a given trading 
area? This man said this: “We have 
had two wholesale distributors for 
one of our lines in ‘X’ City. The 
president of our company felt that 
this was inadequate wholesale distribu- 
tion for this city so we added a third 
electrical wholesaler to our list. After 
a year of operation under our fran- 
chise, I was interested in checking 
sales figures of this wholesaler to find 
that although he had secured some- 
thing over twenty per cent of our 
business in that city, he had obtained 
only 1% per cent additional business 
for our company. The balance had 
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simply been taken from our former 
distributors.” 


This statement is merely additional 
evidence to support facts already es- 
tablished which show that parallel 
distribution is competitive and, there- 
fore, cannot be established promiscu- 
ously without weakening your pres- 
ent distributor franchises. In deter- 
mining the number of parallel sales 
outlets, remember that a distribu- 
tor’s value to you is in direct ratio 
to his number of sales relationships. 
If, from a survey of the trading area, 
you find that one distributor of a 
given type hasn’t the necessary con- 
tacts to gain your market possibilities, 
then a second distributor with other 
sales contacts in the area might be 
added successfully. 


a, Maintaining Distributor 
Enthusiasm 


Plans for building and maintaining 
enthusiasm of the distributor is the 
third point quite generally discussed 
by those laboring with various prob- 
lems of sub-channel selling. This 
point cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, for without it all effort that 
has been expended in developing a 
successful distributor relationship will 
be greatly depreciated. 

Since distributor organizations are 
made up of human beings like our- 
selves, they react favorably, in the 
first place, to those relationships that 
will prove beneficial to their busi- 
ness. Secondly, they can be shown 
and convinced of the value of a 
worthwhile sales relationship. I will 
discuss this subject from the distribu- 
tor’s point of view under four head- 


ings. 
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A. A Well-Defined Distributor 
Policy 


From rather frank discussions with 
hundreds of distributors, I find they 
are interested more than anything else 
in a franchise that defines their sales 
responsibility to the manufacturer, if 
the latter has been liberal to the point 
of honesty in interpreting their place 
in his sales program. They have been 
sold “exclusive” franchises for years 
only to find that having spent time 
and money to develop business, the 
manufacturer has later decided to ar- 
bitrarily reduce their territory by add- 
ing other distributors, or else has 
placed a direct field representative in 
their territory to handle a “few” of 
the “national” accounts. A distrib- 
utor who really knows his business 
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realizes at the time of franchise ne- 
gotiations that he doesn’t offer all 
the services that industry requires, 
and for this reason he would rather 
have the manufacturer definitely 
point out his place in the manufac- 
turer’s sales plans. Once this is done, 
the distributor should know where to 
spend sales effort and develop lasting 
sales contacts with the assurance that 
he will be the benefactor of such pro- 
motional and sales effort. 


B. Competitive Product 
Development 


By the term “competitive product” 
most distributors don’t mean simply 
a competitive price; in fact, many a 
distributor is today convincing his 
customers of the merits of a superior 
product and by doing so is not only 
collecting more from his customers 
but, because of a discount price struc- 
ture, is generally earning more for 
himself. 

How often I have heard the uni- 
versal distributor’s cry—“Keep us in- 
formed of all product development 
work in advance of announcing your 
product improvement to the trade.” 
This is an all too common oversight 
on the part of manufacturers. Many 
a distributor does not know of prod- 
uct changes in advance of the manu- 
facturer’s advertising that he may 
see in the trade press. This lack of 
product improvement knowledge on 
the part of the distributor convinces 
his customers that the manufacturer- 
distributor relationship isn’t as close 
as the distributor would have them 
believe. This in itself deadens en- 
thusiasm and may finally lead to a 
break in sales relationship between 
manufacturer and distributor. Worse 
yet, although he may actually con- 
tinue as your distributor, his sales 
effort behind your product will of 
necessity be lessened. Enthusiasm is 
a priceless gift, and hard work backed 
by a sincere purpose is necessary to 
nurture it. 


C. Adequate Compensation 


It takes courage to even touch upon 
this controversial point. I shall sim- 
ply attempt to lay down some prin- 
ciples which may provoke a sincere 
study of this problem. In the first 
place it should be stated that too little 
research has been devoted to a study 
of the operating costs of the various 
types of distribution outlets. If man- 
ufacturers knew more about distribu- 
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tors’ costs, they would be in a position 
to more intelligently determine ade- 
quate sales compensation. On the 
other hand, proper modern accounting 
practice can do much to more nearly 
approach uniform costs for each type 
of sub-channel sales outlet. 

@ Distributors, being human, try to 
obtain maximum compensation, but 
it has been my experience that better 
distributors in each class are reasonable 
in this matter. This is particularly 
true if you have defined the job you 
expect them to do. The distributor 
who buys simply on a price basis is 
usually not very energetic in keeping 
his additional compensation. Too 
often it is his sole stock in trade; he 
merely utilizes additional compensa- 
tion to secure business on a cut price 
basis. 

Adequate compensation is essen- 
tial to successfully conduct any busi- 
ness, but beware of the distributor 
who is interested only in the price 
part of your franchise. 


D. Product Service 


How many distributor franchises 
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fail simply because of neglect on the 
part of the manufacturer to follow 
through on the mechanical side of 
selling! Shipment, faulty product in- 
spection, and inadequate stocks are 
the rocks upon which many sales 
franchises are dashed to pieces. Many 
distributors are the last point in the 
sales chain—they are closest to actual 
users of the product. For example, 
many manufacturers entrust products 
of their creation to dealers and other 
resale agents who must interpret the 
value of these products to ultimate 
users. In such cases, the dealer is 
certainly the most important link in 
the distribution chain. 

This responsibility of user relation- 
ship always puts the distributor in the 
position of a barometer for registering 
customer complaints on products and 
service. This customer contact posi- 
tion makes efficient product service 
paramount. Don’t lose a good sales 
outlet or the additional business such 
an outlet can secure by your failure 
to properly recognize and support the 
service factors in selling. The proper 
product service backstop of a distrib- 
utor organization will do more than 
any one thing to maintain distributor 
enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is that intangible factor 
in business which has no cash pur- 
chase price but is none the less essen- 
tial. It can be obtained and main- 
tained only at the price of honest 
dealing and tireless energy. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


Distinctive 
Illustration 


ing layout, intriguing illustration with 
a real simple touch, will be the out- 
standing marks of future advertising. 
It isn’t necessary to bore readers with 
excess copy—awaken them with an 
illustration and simplify that long 
story. Dramatic illustrations plus 
simplicity will be effective. 

Much of the added cost of dis- 
tinguishing illustration can be reduced 
by the adoption of styles that may be 
used with a minimum of reproduction 
cost. There are many, of course, but 
space won’t allow details. The use 
of unusual technique is more impor- 
tant than anything else—so to get at- 
tention, put a new dress on that ad- 
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vertisement. It is not my purpose tu 
suggest a salvation for the artists, but 
to put to work again the abilities that 
gained so much for the producer be- 
fore the era of stagnation. With the 
decided change that has taken place 
in the minds of people today, it is all- 
important to convey drama and power 
to arouse the emotional instincts that 
have been keyed up through motion 
pictures, clever displays and the radio. 
Stale, uninteresting, unemotional ad- 
vertisements are a waste of space and 
money. Your advertising directors 
can reap a harvest from the seeds that 
are sown in fertile fields if the seeds 
are seasoned and ready. 

@ When you plan a new campaign, 
call in the artist and the photographer, 
and have them sit in at your meeting. 
Let them absorb the demands or re- 
quirements of your organization, and 
through their imagination and fore- 
sight, much help can come which will 
add greatly to the appearance and ef- 
fectiveness of your copy. These men 
can counsel with you because they are 
not just “natural born” artists, but 
products of an era which demands 
their knowing more than the mixing 
of color or the rendering of some 
special technique. They have acquired 
through necessity a thorough knowl- 
edge of what to do and how to do it. 
Most successful artists are successful 
business men as well, and their pres- 
ence in your meeting can offset much 
of the doubt that always arises as to 
the type of work advisable and which 
styles are most appropriate for the 
campaign. 

Their attempt always to keep up 
with the trend has enabled artists to 
be capable and versatile. Go over 
exactly what you want with what- 
ever artist you have selected. Let him 
know what you can about your par- 
ticular business and your particular 
customers—then don’t interfere any 
more than necessary. If he is capable, 
he is a specialist in his business. Let 
him create for you a custom-built 
series of advertisements based on his 
necessarily thorough knowledge of ad- 
vertising and his ability as an artist. 
The results will be astonishing—and, 
what is more important, will more 
than pay for what may have at first 
seemed expensive illustrations. 

F. M. Smith Promoted 


F. Morse Smith, in charge of Industrial 

Equipment News division, Thomas Pub- 
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The Steel Corporation's 
New Advertising Set-up 


@ THE coordinated advertising pro- 
gram of United States Steel sub- 
sidiaries is gradually shaping up as 
may be observed from changes now 
noticeable in current copy. Where 
heretofore some industrial publications 
carried many pages of Steel business 
in each issue over various signatures 
of its units the Corporation’s sales 
message to industry now sallies forth 
in dramatic spreads, as a rule, herald- 
ing the combined services it is capable 
of rendering to the specific industry 
addressed. From a copy angle this is 
calling for highly specialized material 
now being turned out in quantities 
unusual for the industrial advertising 
field by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., under the direction of 
three subsidiary advertising managers 
who are responsible for coordinating 
the effort. 

because of the 
transition of 


From necessity, 
enormousness of the 
policies, the organization set-up to di- 
rect the new integrated and central- 
ized advertising program is taking 
definite form slowly along lines 
pointed out editorially in this publica- 
tion for December, 1935. The Cor- 
poration is releasing practically no de- 
tails about its highly significant 
switch in marketing policies, and 
while the effect of the change on its 
sales activities and set-up, if any, are 
naturally difficult to detect, and may 
be so for some time to come, the 
operation of the plan from the adver- 
tising standpoint can be observed. 
Following the Carnegie-Illinois mer- 
ger, Charles R. Moffatt was assigned 
to Pittsburgh as advertising manager 
of that unit as well as the yer 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. G. Reed 
Schreiner, formerly in reat ad- 
vertising department, was given the 
post of assistant advertising manager, 
and likewise H. V. Jamison became as- 
sistant advertising manager with spe- 
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cial relation to American Sheet & Tin 
Plate where he was previously identi- 
fied. And under the new policy it is 
this group of men who will coordinate 
the advertising of all subsidiaries to 
six of eight markets which comprise 
the Corporation’s principal source of 
business. These six industries are 
building and construction, container 
and light manufacturing, machinery 
and tools, automotive, railroad and 
converters. 

@ Two other coordinators appear to 
complete the set-up for the present: 
Wilmer H. Cordes, advertising man- 
ager, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Chicago, will coordinate all sub- 
sidiary advertising to the distributor 
market, and W. L. Schaeffer, advertis- 
ing manager, National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, will do the same in 
the oil and mining industries. 

As has been observed, however, 
while the bulk of advertising effort 
for the subsidiaries is included in the 
coordinated program, each unit also 
has specialized campaigns to meet cer- 
tain competitive situations as required. 
For instance, in the building and 
construction field, additional space is 
used by American Bridge Company, 
Canadian Bridge Company, Ltd., 
Canada, Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company, and Universal Atlas 
Cement Company. Likewise, in the 
oil and mining fields, individual cam- 
paigns appear for American Bridge 
Company and Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany. 

That there is much more of consid- 
erable interest to industrial marketing 
executives in Steel’s great departure 
is easily realized when thought is di- 
rected to the vast amount of market 
research which must have been re- 
quired to supply the advertising divi- 
sion with facts upon which to direct 
its effort to industries making up the 
corporation’s profitable markets. That 
is a story in itself and some day may 


be revealed. 





Swain in Europe 


P. W. Swain, editor, Power, sailed Feb. 
19 for a seven-week editorial tour in Eu- 
rope 
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Announce Essay Contests 
On Advertising Subjects 


R. Davison, advertising manager, New 
Jersey Zinc Company, New York, and 
president, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, is one of a group of fifteen 
heads of national advertising organiza- 
tions serving on the jury of awards in two 
essay contests sponsored by Advertising 
Age, with the purpose of inducing more 
intelligent thought about the functions of 
advertising on the part of the public. 

A total of $1,000 in cash prizes, plus 
two all-expense trips to the convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America, is 
being awarded in the contests. One con- 
test, for college students, is based on 
essays of 1,500 words or less on “The 
Economic Value of Advertising.” The 
other, for high school students, is for 
essays of 1,200 words or less on “How 
Advertising Benefits the Consumer.” 

Details of the competitions, which close 
May 15, may be secured from the Con- 
test Secretary, Advertising Age, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. 


"Power" Has New 
Editorial Feature 
The success which has attended the 


publication of a series of articles in Pow- 
er, devoted to the fundamentals of spe- 
cific subjects connected with the design 
and operation of power plants, has led 
to the decision to make the feature per- 
manent. 

Although most of the editorial mate- 
rial in the technical press is devoted to 
advances in engineering progress, Power's 
editors have learned that its reviews of 
basic principles, treated in a comprehen- 
sive way, has created interest not only 
among younger men but veterans of the 
field as well. There has been a big de- 
mand for reprints of these articles because 
of their reference value. 

Among the subjects treated in this way, 
the articles on which have been reprint- 
ed, are piping, mechanical transmission, 
maintenance, Diesels, furnaces and boil- 
ers. A number of similar subjects will 
be presented in 1936 issues. 


New Service for 
"Architecture" 


Architecture, New York, has an 
nounced a new editorial section, “Design 
in Materials.” It is “a department de 
voted to a better liaison between those 
who are designing the new America and 
those who are producing the materials 
with which it is to be rebuilt.” 


Dooley, Pace, Join 
“Electrical World" 


H. G. Dooley, formerly of the Florida 
Power & Light Company, has joined Elec- 
trical World as a full-time associate edi 
tor. C. R. Pace, recently with the Neu 
York Herald Tribune, has also joined the 
staff and will work on a special business 
and financial news service. 


Publish Book on 
Market Research 

“Simplified Market Research,” by Cou 
tant & Doubman, has been published by 
the Walther Printing House, Philadelphia 
The purpose of the book “is to outline 
the proper approach to simple research 
studies, with a minimum =| rules and 
technical language.” Price is $1.50. 
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oncrete cribbing 
onecrete culverts 


concrete curing 


{ 


{ 


oncrete mixers 
‘ondensation pumps 
condensation receivers 
‘ondensers 

‘onstruction materials 
‘ntact points 
‘ontinuous blowdown 
ontractors’ equipment 


conveyors 


( 


ore oil 


core ovens 


oupler release rigging 
‘ranes 
reosoted timber 


A few days ago a prospective advertiser asked us about our expe- 
rience. He wanted to know what products we had advertised. The 
following is a partial list of several hundred industrial products for 
which we have prepared advertising and developed sales plans. 

These products are used in every branch of the industrial field. The 
experience gained in marketing such a broad list of products could 


be of real help to you. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Telephone: Central 7750 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


crucibles 

cupolas 

cutting tools 
derricks 

die castings 

diesel engines 
draglines 

dryers 

dust filter 

ejectors 

electrical machinery 
electrical supplies 
electric boilers 
electric cranes 
elevated tanks 
engineering services 
engineers’ supplies 
engines 
evaporators 
excavating equipment 
explosives 

face brick 

fans 

fencing 

files 

filters 

fire brick 

flanges 

flasks 

flexible couplings 
float valves 
floodlights 

flue lining 

form clamps 
foundry supplies 
furnaces 

gases 

gaskets 

gas engines 

gas fired boilers 
gas holders 
gasoline traps 

gas producers 
generators 

gravity conveyors 
hanger bearings 
hardware 

heating systems 
heat treating furnaces 
high tension lines 
highway bridges 
hoists 

horseshoes 

hose 

hospital equipment 
hotel equipment 
industrial real estate 
industrial tractors 
industrial trailers 
industrial trucks 
insulating panels 
iron 
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isolated lighting 
systems 

jarring machines 

jobbing work 

joints 

journal bearings 

kettles 

kick plates 

kilns 

knives 

labeling machines 

laboratory supplies 

ladders 

ladles 

laundry equipment 

lift trucks 

linemen’s tools 

liquid air 

locomotives 

lubricants 

lumber 

magnetic clutches 

magnetic separators 

magnets 

manufactured stone 

material handling 

metals 

metal working tools 


milk drying equipment 


milling machinery 

mill supplies 

mine cars 

mining equipment 

motor-generator sets 

motors 

nails 

nipples 

non-ferrous alloys 

non-return valves 

nozzles 

office furniture 

oil burners 

oil derricks 

cil line pumps 

cil refinery equipment 

oils 

oii tanks 

oil traps 

orifice change valves 

ovens 

packaging machinery 

paint 

painters’ supplies 

paper 

parting sand 

pavers 

pile drivers 

piling 

pillow blocks 

pipe 

pipe threading 
machinery 

plaster mixers 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago, Il. 


plastic refractories 

pliers 

plug valves 

plumbago 

plywood 

poles 

powdered coal 
equipment 

powdered milk plants 

power plant supplies 

power reverse gears 

power shovels 

precast concrete 

pressure regulators 

pressure storage 
containers 

proof boxes 

pullshovel 

pulverizers 

pump governors 

pumps 

quarry equipment 

quarry explosives 

quenching tanks 

radio equipment 

railway electrical 
equipment 

railway motor cars 

rectifiers 

reenforcing bars 

refractory cements 

refrigerating 
machinery 

refrigerator bodies 

relay houses 

relaying rails 

relief valves 

rig lighting units 

road building 
equipment 

rock drills 

roller bearings 

roller bearing units 

roofing 

safety gates 

safety switches 

sand mixers 

sand riddles 

sands 

saw mill machinery 

saw rigs 

school equipment 

seat backs 

sewage pumps 

sewer pipe 

sewing machines 

ship bulkheads and 
doors 

shoe machinery 

shores 

shovels 

signs 

sintering machines 


skimmer scoops 

sludge burners 

small tools 

smoke jacks 

soot blowers 

spark arrestor 

speed reducers 

spikes 

spiral pipe 

steam engines 

steam heat connections 

steam traps 

steel 

steel bars and shapes 

steel castings 

steel converter 

steel desks 

steel plate work 

steel wheels 

stokers 

stone 

stop and check valves 

storage battery 
locomotives 

strainers 

street railway 
equipment 

tacks 

tank roofs 

tanks 

telephone equipment 

textile machinery 

tile 

timber 

tipples 

tools 

track liner 

tractors 

trailers 

train lighting 
equipment 

transfer tables 

traveling cranes 

trenching machines 

trolley systems 

truck panels 

tumbling barrels 

turbine bleeder valves 

turbo-generators 

turntables 

U-bars 

uniflow engines 

unions 

unit heaters 

used equipment 

vacuum traps 

valves 


-valve specialties 


varnish 

vaults 

veneers 

ventilators 

vent wire 

wall coping 

warehouse service 

waste materials 

water check valves 

waterproof paint 

waterproof paper 

water tanks 

water works machinery 

welded pipe 

welding equipment 

wheelbarrows 

wire 

wire products 

wiring appliances 

woodworking 
equipment 

wrapping machines 

wrapping paper 

wrought iron 











YOU don't advertise shoe supplies 


in a crockery journal! 


—when you want to reach the 
BUT Shoe and Leather Industry, 
you advertise in a shoe and leather 


paper— 
—when you want to SELL to 
AND the Shoe and Leather Indus- 


try, you advertise in HIDE & 
LEATHER WITH SHOE FACTORY— 


BECAUSE “HOt &,cenmue 


TORY takes your story to more folks 
who PAY to read it than any other 
shoe and leather paper! 


IDE and 
* LEATHER - 


wie SHOE FACTORY 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Destructive 
Industry 


Again the open season is 
here. And again the active 
rock products industry is 
smashing the life out of its 
equipment. 


Replacements must be constant. 
Plant owners select their new 
equipment and supplies from 
the oldest and most authoritative 


publication in the industry— 


Rock Products 
CEMENT“News 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


SAND, GRAVEL, STONE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 


With whach os 
tr onperat ed 


Founded 
1896 
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NLL ALA. 


News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Canton, Ohio, Organizing 


Art Brady, Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, and Henry M. Klingen- 
smith, Canton, O., are reported head- 
ing a group which will form an in- 
dustrial marketing association in that 
city. 


Teague Addresses TPA 


Walter Dorwin Teague, nationally 
known industrial designer who num- 
bers among his works the Ford ex- 
hibits at Chicago’s and San Diego’s 
expositions and streamlined coaches 
for the New Haven Railroad, talked 
before the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, on Feb. 10. Mr. 
Teague had for his subject “Art in 
Industry,” stressing the importance 
that artistic design is attaining in 
merchandising industrial products. 


EIA Hears Disston Executive 


The Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, who will entertain the 
N.LA.A. conference in the fall, pro- 
moted a large meeting on Feb. 14, 
headlining Walter N. Gebhart, assist- 
ant sales manager, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Mr. Geb- 
hart’s subject was “Coordinating All 
Sales Activities and Advertising Ac- 
tivities for 30,000 Industrial Func- 
tions.” He spoke of his long experi- 
ence as a sales manager and his ideas 
for cooperative planning between sales 
and advertising divisions. 


St. Louis Tops Chapters 
For Number of Meetings 


The Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis continues to lead all chap- 
ters for program activity, and the 
quantity has no reducing effect on 
the quality. G. G. Sears, local Mc- 
Graw-Hill man, is program chairman 
under Charlie Tapscott’s rule, and 
keeps the flow at flood-tide. Talent 
at February’s weekly noon meetings 
included Arthur Casey, production de- 
partment, KMOX, on “Radio—Where 
Is It Going?”; Joseph Jury, chief 
automotive engineer, Shell Petroleum 
Corporation, on “Research — The 
Foundation of Marketing”; Thomas 
W. Parry, public relations counselor, 


on “Public Relations and Publicity”; 
and G. R. Bardgett, vice-president 
and sales manager, John S. Swift 
Company, Inc., on “The Application 
of Planographing.” 


Judd Payne Talks 
To Cincinnati Group 


The Cincinnati Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers listened to Judd 
Payne, executive vice-president, The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York, deliver a talk, Feb. 25, on 
“Manufacturing Orders for the In- 
dustrial Product,” which is reported 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. Guests 
of honor at the meeting were Ben- 
nett Chapple, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, O., and C. L. Eshleman, presi- 
dent, The Griswold-Eshleman Com- 
pany, Cleveland agency. 

Howard Kenyon, chapter member- 
ship chairman, has set up an incen- 
tive program for new member-get- 
ting: One new member earns one free 
dinner; three new members gets half 
a year’s dues free; and five new mem- 
bers, one year’s dues paid up. 

David Swormstedt has completed a 
review of the chapter’s programs for 
one year and sent copies of same to 
all members of the national program 
coordination committee. 

A. J. Kohn, president, The Schauer 
Machine Company, has been admitted 
as an active member. 


Chicago Celebrates 


17th Anniversary 

The Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, second oldest indus- 
trial marketing organization in the 
country and promoter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, marked the seventeenth year of 
its founding on Feb. 10. The first 
meeting of E.A.A. was held Feb. 7, 
1919, having for its first president, 
Harry L. Delander, now editor “The 
Valve World,” thirty-one year old 
house publication of Crane Co. He 
and thirteen other past presidents told 
the present regime how they had 
piloted the organization through trou- 
bled times, and pledged renewed in 
terest and support in the future. 

The use of the word “engineering” 
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in the chapter’s name, which has puz- 
zied more than one industrial adver- 
tising man, in its broad sense, in- 
cludes all products use of which 
involves engineering principles, one 
speaker pointed out. The list includes 
machinery of all kinds, building ma- 
terials, industrial appliances, etc. 

In addition to reminiscing on part 
' the P.P.s, the program consisted of 
, birthday cake ceremony, a review 
by G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, of “The 
Founding and Early History of 
E.A.A.”; and reports of what some 
members are doing in their daily work. 
The latter were given by Keith J. 
Evans, advertising manager, Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., who related the 
story in back of the Allegheny stain- 
less steel booklet which he developed 
(see Jan. issue); W. I. Brockson, 
Commercial Advertising Agency, out- 
lined how to build a system for filing 
information about advertising; and 
Fred O. Burkholder, vice-president, 
Ahlberg Bearing Company, discussed 
his company’s program of product re- 
design and catalog building. (See 
picture on Page 14.) 


Stedman Tells Milwaukee 
About Sales Technique 

Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, learned about the stim- 
ulating tolk on “Sales Technique,” 
which G. E. Stedman gave before the 
Cincinnati chapter in January and 
had him repeat it on Feb. 13 for the 
benefit of his hometowners. Mr. Sted- 
man is vice-president in charge of 
marketing for The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee agency, and has 
aided in increasing Norge refrigerator 
and appliance sales by the application 
of market research. 


Webster Visits Boston 


Forrest U. Webster, manager mer- 
chandising sales, Cutler Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, and past president of 
N.LA.A., visited the Technical Ad- 
vertising Association at its Feb. 13 
meeting. In addressing the meeting 
Mr. Webster stressed the benefits to 
be derived from association activities. 


E.A.A. Checks Into 
Big and Little Space 

Whether small or large space should 
be used in advertising industrial prod- 
ucts depends entirely on the problem 
at hand, the velocity with which it is 
desired to gain the objective, and the 
primary controlling factor—size of 
appropriation. This was the con- 
sensus of a clinic meeting of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, held Feb. 24. 

With a small appropriation, one 
successful advertiser suggested that 


pages be used in dominant publica- 
tions covering the primary market, 
with less frequency or reduced size 
in inactive periods if the product is at 
all seasonable. An equally successful 
marketer counseled broad coverage of 
the entire market with small space 
in order to get listings in “Buyers’ 
Guides.” He recommended special 
positions. 

Another advertiser advocated use of 
poster type inserts of heavy offset 
paper because of its bulk and the fact 
that it does not shrink as much as 
the usual publication stock, thus mak- 
ing it stand out. 

A large user of direct mail advised 
use of a great number of small pieces 


rather than a few smashing broadsides, 
on the theory that 80 per cent of 
all orders go to salesmen who have 
made five or more calls on the buyer. 

It was conceded generally that big 
space should be used (1) For season- 
able advertising; (2) for educational 
work; (3) to build and maintain pres- 
tige; (4) if the advertising is con- 
centrated in a limited number of 
fields. 

Small space may serve a useful pur- 
pose (1) When the product is staple; 
(2) when selling and consumption 
are continuous; (3) when general 
publicity is the main objective; (4) 
when many fields and classes of buy- 
ers are to be covered. 





MODERN 


achine Shop 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR FEBRUARY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthiies. 


Industrial Group 
Pages 
1936 1935 

American Architect 23 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 33 
American Machinist (bi-w) 158 122 
Architectural Forum 67 41 
Architectural Record 43 
Automotive Industries (w).**169 *116 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 96 96 
Brewers Journal 71 65 
Brick & Clay Record 13 12 
Bus Transportation 70 67 
Ceramic Industry ; *48 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal ee 
Construction Methods .... 
Cotton 
Electric Light & Power... 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w) 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 

nal 
Engineering 

(w) 
Factory Management 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag- 

azine 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record.... 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Age 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop.... 
National Petroleum News 

(w) 
National Provisioner (w). +127 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... *217 
The Paper Industry 57 
Paper Trade Journal (w).. 145 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Roads & Streets 
Southern Power Journal... 
Steel (w) 


News - Record 


Business Papers 


Show Big Gains 
In Advertising 


@ DISPLAY advertising in February 
business papers continued high above 
last year’s issues in all groups. Sixty- 
two papers in the industrial division 
gained 1,076 pages, or 26.8 per cent 


54 


Pages 
1936 1935 
Telephone Engineer 22 22 
Telephony (w) 788 
Textile World 245 
Waterworks & Sewerage. . 25 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 47 
Welding Engineer 30 
Western Construction News. 58 
Western 
The Wood Worker 


Totals 


Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 37 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 40 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 7173 
Building Supply News.... 27 
Commercial Car Journal... 75 
Domestic Engineering .... 78 
Farm Implements News 
(bi-w) 59 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... £140 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Keystone 59 
Mida’s Criterion 45 
Motor $1 
National Grocers Bulletin. 37 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 57 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 52 
Southern Hardware 58 
Sporting Goods Journal... 43 


Totals 1,447 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) 102 
American Funeral Director 51 
American Restaurant 40 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 26 
Hotel Management 56 
National Underwriter (w). 164 
Oral Hygiene 95 
Restaurant Management... 46 
Trafhe World (w) 


Totals 

*Includes special issue. 

tFive issues. 

tLast issue estimated 

SIncluded Class € Industrial Market- 
ing Section, 


over February a year ago. Total busi- 
ness carried by the group for the first 
two months of the year reached 10,- 
§28 pages, an increase of 16.9 per 
cent—1,379 pages above 1935 figures. 

The trade group represented by 22 
papers took a spurt over January and 


likewise over February, 1935. Com- 
paring February issues the jump 
amounted to 285 pages, a gain of 24.4 
per cent. For the first two months 


these papers carried 2,994 pages, 253 
more than in the 1935 period, a 9.2 
per cent increase. 

Ten papers in the class group car- 
ried seventy-three pages more display 
business than in February, 1935, is- 
sues, up by 10.8 per cent. The gain 
for the two-month period amounted 
to 11.3 per cent, with 147 pages 
more than in 1935, reaching a total 
of 1,442. 


Errors occurred in the published 
reports of two papers last month. The 
group totals and percentages in the 
accompanying story were correct, but 
the listings should have read: Textil 
World, 105 - 101; Waterworks Engi- 
neering (bi-w), 42 - 41. 


Van Zandt Appointed 
by Carnegie-lllinois 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation ha 
appointed H. Van Zandt as manager o 
new order and retail sales functions de 
partment, Chicago district. 

Mr. Van Zandt, whose service wit! 
United States Steel Corporation began in 
the Homestead Steel Works of Carnegic 
Steel in 1907, will be assisted by Walter 
A. Levine, production bureau manager, 
and James M. Morehouse, service bureat 
manager. 

He will be succeeded as manager of 
sales, structural and plate division, Chi 
cago, by Frank H. Lucas, who started 
with United States Steel in 1914. 


Issues "More Business” 


The American Photo-Engravers Ass 
ciation, Chicago, has started publicatio: 
of “More Business,” to be issued monthly 
“to effectuate national prosperity throug! 
the intelligent use of letterpress printing 
and photo-engraving as a stimulant t 
business.” [Illustrations showing effectiv: 
use of engraving and color printing, cles 
erly contrasted with black and white, are 
featured. The book is 11 x 14 inches and 
is mailed to lists furnished by associatio: 
members. 


“National Petroleum News" 


Issues Educational Number 


National Petroleum News for Feb 
was designated a Public Educational Issu: 
presenting the viewpoint of the petroleum 
industry to legislators and the public. The 
issue had 512 pages and cover and in 
cluded one two-fold insert graphically 
showing oil's contribution to human prog 
ress. This chart, together with the edi- 
torial material and illustrations in the 
issue, give a valuable picture of the indus 
try as to its growth, problems and devel: 
opments with a great volume of statistical 
matter. 


Heads New Division 


Paul F. Voigt, Jr., formerly vice-pre 
dent, Allegheny Steel Company, Bracke 
ridge, Pa., has been appointed manag 
of the new stainless steel division of C 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pit! 
burgh. He will also supervise prod: 
tion and sale of stainless steel made »y 
other subsidiaries of United States Steel 
Corporation. 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 
Manufacturing 


Orders 


our bankers will also have to be con- 
inced our judgment is sound. 

Finally when we place our order 
here is an invisible tag attached 
vhich says, ““We are placing this or- 
der with you as a result of comparing 
\| that we know about your product 

ith all we know about your competi- 
or’s products.” Let’s recognize, too, 
that good advertising probably in- 
spired our want, made us conscious 

it, helped us determine its exact 
ature and finally led us to search 
for means of satisfaction. Four out 
of the five steps involved in manufac- 
uring our order were complete before 
we sent out an inquiry, referred to a 
catalog or talked with a salesman. 

In our opinion, it is with these 
three sets of factors in his mind, that 
our expert order manufacturer of 
whom we spoke before, starts to get 
in his good licks—and it is with the 
same factors in our minds that we are 
ready to analyze our own operations— 
to perfect our own order production 
machinery. 

We know: Our cost per sales call— 
usually $4 or more; our cost per mail 
call—usually .02 or more; our cost 
per periodical advertising call—usual- 
ly .01-.02; our cost per catalog— 
usually .10 or more. 


Where Do Prospects Obtain 
Buying Information? 

We know further that when 10,000 
industrial executives and department 
heads were asked how they kept in- 
formed, out of every 100: twenty- 
seven relied on talking to salesmen; 
twenty-six relied on visiting other 
plants and conventions; twenty-nine 
relied on catalogs and direct mail; 
sixty-nine relied on reading industri- 
al publications. 


How Many Individuals Influence 
Purchases? 

Also the same study, compiled by 
Ernst & Ernst, showed that when i- 
dustrial purchases are made: six or 
more men influence buying in twen- 
ty-two per cent of all transactions; 
hve or more in thirteen per cent; four 
¢ more in twenty-six per cent; three 
or more in twenty-nine per cent; two 
or more in nine per cent; one or more 
in One per cent. 

The economics of low cost order 
production clearly dictate the use of 


low cost tools to the limit of their 
effective capacity. In an ideal set- 
up our flow sheet might look some- 
thing like this chart for the use of 
which I am indebted to Chauncey 
Wililams, vice-president, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. (See page 36.) 

You will note that in this set-up 
advertising is depended upon to gen- 
erate interest in and appreciation of 
the product and the company that is 
behind it. Then when the prospect’s 
interest warms, a catalog with details 
is at hand. After the catalog has an- 
swered most questions as to detail, a 
definite lead results. Specific product 
bulletins are sent, the salesman fol- 
lows through. 


Here we depend upon periodical ad- 
vertising and direct mail to work the 
market in a preliminary way; we use 
salesmen to do missionary work on 
better prospects, depend to a large ex- 
tent on catalog to crystallize inquiries, 
withhold most personal selling effort 
for known prospects. Thus sales ex- 
pense is held to a minimum. 


In any such approach as this we 
cannot divorce display and reference 
advertising from personal selling. As 
a matter of fact, efficient order pro- 
duction demands the employment of 
advertising to the greatest possible ex- 
tent and the use of salesmen to do 
what advertising cannot do. Neither 
is a substitute for the other—no pro- 
duction line is complete without both. 
Most attention paid to advertising is 
involuntary; most attention paid to 
exhibits, talks, catalogs and salesmen 
is voluntary. 

A friend of mine handling adver- 
tising for a large manufacturer in 
New England was put on the spot 
some years ago by his president. “Has 
our advertising brought in a single sale 
for us this past year?” “Mr. So and 
So, have you seen the sun bring in a 
load of hay?” was this chap’s fast 
comeback. He won his point—his 
operation today is highly efficient. He 
uses advertising on a wide scale and 
effectively. 


Wright, Runkle Promoted 


J. D. Wright and Karl H. Runkle have 
been appointed assistant managers of 
General Electric Company's industrial de- 
partment. Prior to their promotion, Mr. 
Wright was assistant head of the indus- 
trial department's engineering staff and 
Mr. Runkle was manager of sales of the 
department’s mining and steel mill sec- 
tion. Both entered General Electric em- 
ploy as student engineers on the “test” 
course after their graduation from col- 
lege. 
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>B AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


$ There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 

@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
—* TELEPHON- 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 


For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


1936 Directory of 
Iron and Steel Plants 


lists the Steel Plants in the United 
States and Canada and their 
personnel. Also the Structural Steel, 
Boiler, Tank and Allied Industries in 
the United States and their personnel. 
Please act now if you desire a copy 
of this Directory. Supply very limited. 


Price $10.00 per copy, postpaid 





Steel Publications Inc. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


20%— 


GAIN IN 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER for the year 
1935 showed a gain of 20% over 1934 in 
number of display advertising pages— 

—A larger gain than made by any other 
publication serving Bell System companies 
and the 6600 Ind. Pp dent tel ph 
companies. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
A No A 


The most widely read and 
quoted publication 
furniture manufacturin 
wood products field. et us 
tell you why. 
Send For a Sample Copy. 
Member C. C. A. 


Wy J \ ruil 























Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6lst year. 





WHAT'S THE SCORE? 
Brewers Journal averaged 7!-+ pages of 


advertising during 1935—while the second 
paper averaged 42+. 


Our outstanding leadership in this indus- 
try is not a mere claim—it is a reality. 


Get a copy and ask us why. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Don’t Guess at Market 
Trends—Use Research 


What Is It Going To Be? 


Coal Stokers . . . or Oil Burners? 
Electric Air Conditioning or Base- 
ment - Conditioned Ducted Air? 
Prefabricated Steel-and-Compo- 
sition Houses...or Knock-Down 
Wood Houses .. . or Individual 
Architect’s Designs? 


Who Can Answer? 


The householder, the dealer, the 
jobber, the contractor, the man- 
ufacturer, the designer—through 
properly conducted research. 


Who Can Find the Answer? 


ASK 


ANDERSON, NICHOLS, 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
330 West Forty Second Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEERING - MANAGEMENT-MARKET 
AND CONSUMER RESEARCH 











Greetings from N. |. A. A. 

To THe PusuisHer: Proof is not 
needed to fortify the prominent posi- 
tion of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as 
with the March issue it starts another 
score of years. 

These have been years of great use- 
fulness, and it must be a great satis- 
faction to you and your staff to realize 
the part that INpusTRIAL MARKETING 
has played in the progress of industrial 
promotion technique during this pe- 
riod. I speak for a host of your 
N. I. A. A. friends in wishing you 
many happy anniversaries. 

R. Davison, 
President, National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., New York 


vvy¥ 


To THE PuBLIsHER: Twenty years 
is a long time to serve a great audi- 
ence of readers as competently and 
conscientiously as you have done. Yet 
I feel that for you and your devoted 
associates it is only the beginning. 

After all, there is much to be done 
in the field of industrial marketing, 
and with your generous assistance and 
your inspiration and guidance along 
the way, it will surely be done in fine 
style. 

Personally, I feel indebted to you 
for what you have brought to me dur- 
ing these years you have been at the 
helm of a useful publishing enterprise. 
And every man who has ever been a 
part of the N. I. A. A. and industrial 
marketing must feel the same. 

May your tribe increase—and pros- 
per! 

WituiaM McFeEr, 
Second Vice-President, National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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Congratulations to You! 
To THE PuBLIsHER: Permit me to 
congratulate you upon the twentieth 


birthday of your service to industrial 
marketing executives. 

I remember very distinctly the first 
few issues of the original publication, 
Crass. You have come a long way 
since then, blossoming from a rather 
obscure but courageous publisher to 
an international influence. 

I am very happy to have been iden- 
tified with your undertaking from al- 
most the first issue and I wish you 
every possible success in the future. 

It just happens that we are cele- 
brating our fiftieth anniversary this 
year, so I know how it feels to have a 
birthday which marks an era in our 
journey of progress. 

C. RANDOLPH BENNETT, 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston. 
vvy 


Influence 
The Architect 

To THE Eprror: One of the best 
evidences of the increasing influences 
of the architect as a factor in market- 
ing of building supplies and equipment 
is the record of the past year as com- 
pared with 1934. According to our 
records, the following percentages rep- 
resent the total volume of construc- 
tion which was planned by architects 
as compared with the total volume of 
all classes regardless of planning: 

1935 1934 

Commercial Building 54 $9 
Educational and _Institu- 

tional 91 86 
Public Buildings 85 74 
Religious and Memorial 84 79 
Social and Recreational 68 66 

Total Non-Residential.. 77 72 
Apartments and Hotels 86 = 880 
One and Two Family 

Houses 49 46 

You will notice there has been ; 
distinct increase in the proportion ot 
work which has come under the influ 
ence and supervision of the architect 
It is natural to expect a large share of 
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THE INSIDE STORY 


' 


How much would you be willing to pay to be able to talk to every leading marketing executive 
at a dozen important industrial concerns and get them to tell you, completely and in detail, 
exactly HOW THEY SELL? 


Wouldn't it be worth a hundred dollars or more of your money to have them discuss with 
you, frankly and openly, such important questions as how the company is organized—what 
kind of men make the wheels go round—how selling, advertising and production are corre- 
lated—how salesmen are trained and supervised—how personal selling, direct mail, publi- 
cation advertising, catalogs and other matter are dovetailed? 


You couldn't get this information for yourself without an unreasonable expenditure of time 
and money—if you could get it at all—but you can have it, all sifted and digested for you, 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


We've been working on this plan to present a complete, detailed analysis of the selling set-up 
of important businesses for months. Now we are ready to shoot, and the first story will 
appear in our April issue. The others will follow month by month. 


During its twenty years of service to executives selling to industry, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has published hundreds of articles dealing with one phase or another of the marketing 
strategy of every important industrial organization. This material is of vast importance to 
everyone in the field, and its presentation will be continued without interruption. 


But never before has a complete, detailed study of the entire marketing structure of a company 
been presented in one article, covering every phase of the company’s sales operation. 


No effort or expense has been spared in this series. Each article represents intensive research 
and contact work on the part of our own staff in investigating and analyzing the sales and 
advertising set-up of the company described. Each article is developed with the assistance 
and cooperation of the executives of that company. 


These factual stories of industrial selling organizations are authoritative, complete and 
detailed. They give you an insight into the whole story behind the sales policies of these 
important industrial organizations which you could not get in any other way. 


They are concise and to the point, but they are long enough to tell the whole story, including 
the personal background of important executives, and they are completely and handsomely 
illustrated. 


You will want to read every one of these articles carefully, and then keep them for reference. 
The whole series will provide you with a real library of factual material on the actual sales 


set-up of leaders in the field. 


Fill out the subscription blank bound into this copy and mail it NOW. 
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IT’S A YEAR FOR 
KATYDIDS 


“Katydid . . . Katydidn’t.” 
Check off the “dids” and the 
“didn'ts”. You'll find a large 
predominance of “dids” among 
surviving manufacturers — 
those who did something ef- 
fective to adapt their business 
to existing conditions. 


Every day now, wise manu- 
facturers are doing something 
they never did befg ‘ 


Frequently the urge to effec- 
tive action springs from fresh 
minds trained to create selling 
and advertising ideas. We like 
to believe that our organiza- 
tion contains such minds. Our 
clients—about thirty—will tell 
you whether or not we’re right. 


Would you like a list so 
that you can inquire? 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: Salis Branch Office: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 


Inc. 


Philadelphia. 











3701 Broad St. 


public and semi-public work to be so 
planned, but the encouraging feature 
recorded in the above table lies in the 
increase which has occurred in resi- 
dential building, even though percent- 
ages appear small, particularly with 
to one and two family 
houses. Attention to this encourag- 
ing development is covered more fully 
in the February issue of the Archi- 
tectural Record, a copy of which you 
will no doubt receive as soon as it is 
available. 


reference 


C. B. Loupen, 
Dodge Statistical Research Service, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York. 
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Finds Deferred 
Payments Help Sales 

To THE Eprror: We have used the 
deferred payment plan in connection 
with the sale of many of our indus- 
trial products. We always protect 
ourselves with conditional sales con- 
tracts in states where such a contract 
is recognized, but in others, as in 
Louisiana, Missouri and Ohio, we have 
the customer execute a chattel mort- 
gage on the machinery. 

Traveling cranes are seldom sold un- 
der a deferred payment plan, but in 
the few instances where this is re- 
quired, we sell on a conditional sales 
contract and receive notes bearing six 
per cent interest. It is customary for 
us to have these notes collected 
through the customer’s bank. 

In the excavator business, a large 
proportion of our sales are made on 
conditional sale contracts to contrac- 
tors. Sales to industrial concerns are 
generally made on a cash basis. Mini- 
mum terms which we require on the 
sale of excavators is twenty-five per 
cent down or upon delivery and the 
balance more than fifteen 
months, payable monthly. 

Electric welders are frequently sold 
on conditional sale contracts—the 
terms being twenty per cent down 
and the balance in twelve months. 
Granting these terms has permitted 
sale of a large number of welders that 
could probably not have been sold 
otherwise. We also sell welders on a 
rental purchase plan, providing cus- 
tomer pays ten per cent down and ten 
per cent per month, thereby allowing 
the machine to pay for itself as it goes 
along. 

We are using the FHA plan also, 
but so far have not made a large num- 
ber of sales under this plan. We have 
not encouraged our men to sell under 


in not 


the FHA plan, if it is possible for them 
to get standard terms, because in many 
instances we do not regard it as sound 
to spread payments over three to five 
years if the customer can pay in a 
much shorter period. 

C. W. Danie.s, 


General Sales Manager, Harnischfeger 
Sales Corporation, Milwaukee, W:s. 


a a 
Special Copy 
For Chief Executives 

To tHe Eprror: For years it has 
been customary for machine tool 
manufacturers to advertise the me- 
chanical and production features of 
their products to shop superintendents, 
plant managers and foremen. We have 
felt for some time in this organization 
that machinery buying has changed 
radically in the last few years. Today, 
where costs are of such vital impor- 
tance, all requisitions for replacements 
and equipment purchases have to be 
presented to the top bracket group, 
such as presidents, treasurers, comp- 
trollers, etc. 

Our sales representatives, as well as 
those of other machine tool companies, 
find it very difficult to reach this top 
bracket. We feel that the best way 
to reach them is to send our message 
directly through the printed word. 
Accordingly, we have prepared a se- 
ries of advertisements designed pri- 
marily for such executives. Copy of 
one herewith. No reference is made 
to design or performance of our prod- 
uct. We have avoided anything of a 
mechanical nature. 

The appeal is directed entirely to- 
ward the executive type of mind. 
Your familiarity with executive adver- 
tising places you in a position to esti- 
mate accurately the value of such 
messages. We shall appreciate your 
comments and criticism. 

WaRNER SEELY, 
Secretary, The Warner & Swasey 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


WARNER & Swasty 





Some of the valuable things 
your N. I. A. A. membership 
will bring you at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia gets the call for the next NIAA conference; and, if you went to Pittsburgh in 
1935, you know what this means to you in terms of sales-producing ideas and information. 


It appears now as though this three-day event-of-the-year for industrial marketing and adver- 
tising men will get underway during the last week in September. We shall keep you in- 
formed as the days speed on. 


Look for big things from Roland G. E. Ullman and his able associates of the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers, our Philadelphia chapter. It has been a long time since Philadelphia has 
played host to the NIAA and this old and distinguished chapter is all “het up and rarin’ to go.” 


Yes, sir! Look for a program that will tell you and show you how to do your job more 
profitably. Look for fresh ideas, new slants, and a wealth of specific, valuable informa- 
tion that positively you could acquire nowhere else. And, just as important as a program 
loaded with facts and actual case experiences, look for the year’s largest and most complete 


exhibit of industrial advertising. SBM (BB iB is 


The study of this exhibit is in itself a condensed course in industrial advertising technique 
that no university in the world could offer you.k™, BE JBEA:BB AA to 


As for diversion, we'll leave that to your imagination. No need to remind you that New 
York, Washington and Atlantic City are suburbs of Philadelphia, to say nothing of other 
eastern industrial centers that you have been wanting to visit. Not that you'll have any de- 
sire to leave Philadelphia during the 3-day Conference, because the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers will keep your days occupied with learning and your nights filled with fun. 


Begin laying your plans now to attend the Philadelphia Conference of the NIAA. If you 
are now on the outside looking in (not a member of this association by, for and of indus- 
trial advertising men), find out what it can mean to you and your company. This is a story 
in itself, and a mighty interesting one. Shall we tell it to you? 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ince. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT* *The next NIAA chapters YOUNGSTOWN* 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
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Are You Going After A 
200 Million Market? 


In 1935 the mass transportation companies 
spent over $50,000,000 for new rail cars 

| and buses. Budget estimates for 1936 in- 
dicate that this figure will probably be 

| Increased substantially over the purchases 
actually made in 1935. 


Approximately $40,000,000 was expended 
in 1935 for way and structures, involving 
| new rail, ties, fastenings, crossings, and 
| paving materials. So much deferred main- 
| tenance must be carried out in 1936 that 
| it has been estimated that expenditures 
should reach $60,000,000. Power plant 
equipment capital expenditures for 1936 
are estimated to be $18,000,000. 


In addition to capital expenditures for 
new equipment, the mass transportation 
industry will spend over $70,000,000 for 
maintenance materials of all kinds for re- 
pairs and renewal parts of rail cars, 
buses, power equipment and track. 


. 
Reach this market through MASS TRANS- 


| PORTATION—at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand. No waste distribution. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus Journal) 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





























DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


. 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 











| 
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Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





193. Machinery’s Market Data 


Sheets. 

These data sheets give the gist of 
three years of buying habit research 
in the mechanical industries. They 
show how orders originate for equip- 
ment, parts and materials; who decides 
what is to be bought and when; and 
an analysis of what is termed “buy- 
ing power.” In indexed file folder. 
Issued by Machinery. 

194. Survey facts to Increase Your 
Selling Efficiency. 

Tabulated facts from two surveys 
by Power made to determine two 
things; first, the extent to which the 
readers of that publication use and 
buy specific items of power trans- 
mission equipment; and second, the 
buying prerogatives and publication 
preferences of known customers of 
seven transmission equipment manu- 
facturers. 


87. Engineering Construction Mar- 
kets. 

Printed house organ containing 
news and data on engineering con- 
struction field. Published by Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods, New York. 


160. We tried Our Own Medicine. 

A booklet giving the results of 
“house” advertisements in Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering, together 
with statistics on which men control 
buying in industrial plants, how in- 
dustrial men keep informed, and the 
number of men who influence buying 
in industrial plants. 


140. Guide for Sales Managers. 


A chart and market map designed 
to enable sales managers to gauge the 
relative values of the nine geograph- 
ical divisions of the country from the 
standpoint of the sales possibilities 
they offer. Prepared by Hardware 
Age. 

183. Current Conditions in the 
Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning Industry. 

One of a series of bulletins report- 
ing heating and air conditioning in- 
stallations in important cities through- 


No. 


out the country. Published by Auto 
matic Heat and Air Conditioning. 


1935 Inventory of Metal-Work- 
ing Equipment. 

A 16-page survey issued by Amer- 
ican Machinist with supplementary 
tables showing equipment in place and 
that over ten years old for 20 indus 
trial divisions and for 12 Federal Re- 
serve Districts. In addition to the 
major production machine shop units, 
totals are given for foundry equipment 
and miscellaneous and plant service 
equipment. 


153. 


110. Baking Industry Facts and 
Figures. 

The baking industry is not merel) 
large, but almost depression-proof, this 
survey by Bakers’ Helper indicates. A 
decrease of only 9.8 per cent in pound- 
age as compared with 1931, though 
dollar decrease was somewhat larger. 
Total value of baked products in 1935 
is placed at $918,585,708, showing 
that this industry may still be called 
a billion dollar industry. Other sec- 
tions of the survey show the kind and 
amount of equipment required to keep 
the country’s bread-basket filled. 


122. Distribution of Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs to the Engineering 
and Industrial Markets. 

A series of loose leaf pages explain- 
ing the new selective distribution of 
the four Sweet’s Catalog Files to con- 
sulting and contracting engineers, en- 
gineers and plant executives of the 
process industries, mechanical indus- 
tries, and power plants. Detailed lists 
are given of the products and the 
processes of the users of these four 
catalog files, and typical products 
purchased by them. The method ot 
original and supplementary catalog 
distribution to each group and the lists 
used for this service are discussed. 


163. A Fact Picture of the Mea? 
Packing and Allied Industrie 

The loose-leaf booklet, prepared b) 
The National Provisioner, defines th 
industry it serves, giving the number 
of plants in the various classifications, 
their location and a breakdown of the 
business done by the industry accorc 
ing to the size of plants. 
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It is not enough to get your advertising message delivered 





to your important prospects . . . it has to be read. 

© EIGHTY-NINE per cent of FORTUNE’s subscribers tell us 
they go through the advertising page by page before set- 
tling down to editorial reading. This unusual degree of 
interest created by its advertising pages distinguishes 
FORTUNE from all other magazines. 

® Your product or service deserves the attention key men 


in business and industry will give it in FORTUNE’s well-read 


advertising pages. 


Fortune 135 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 
— 
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